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THE KROUT PERSONAL PREFERENCE SCALE: A FACTOR-ANALYTIC 
STUDY! 


ROSS STAGNER, EDWIN D. LAWSON, AND J. WELDON MOFFITT 
University of Illinois 


PROBLEM 


For many years psychologists have looked for objective ways of testing hy- 
potheses derived from Freud’s theories of personality. Perhaps most attention has 
been given to the various mechanisms of adjustment.) Considerable research has 
also been done on relationships between parents and children“) and the stages of 
psychosexual development.“ The present research attempts to apply the statistics 
of factor analysis to a problem arising from this theory. 

The development of a pencil-and-paper test, essentially projective in character, 
intended to estimate the extent to which a person shows tendencies reflecting the 
various stages of psychosexual development described in Freudian literature, has re- 
cently been reported by Krout and Tabin™) with reliability and validity data. The 
authors make it clear that they are dealing with each stage as a gradient rather than 
as a sharply delimited category of behavior. This avoids many of the criticisms com- 
monly offered regarding the Freudian theory of psychosexual development. 

The items incorporated in the test call for expressions of liking or disliking cer- 
tain kinds of objects, activities and relationships. In a general way we can say that, if 
a person perceives as attractive those kinds of goal-objects which involve oral grati- 
fication, this is indicative of an oral component in his present personality structure. 
And if one person likes eight of ten, while another likes only five of ten such items, 
this presumably indicates a stronger oral aspect in the former. (Liking only two out 
of 4 = ais also indicate oral influences, but they would be structured differently — 
see below.) 

The Krout Personal Preference Scale (hereinafter referred to as KPPS) extends 
orthodox Freudian theory somewhat in that it specifies ten stages or patterns of psy- 
chosexual development. (The term “stages” is somewhat inappropriate for some of 
these, since it implies a chronology which often cannot be substantiated.) These 
ten patterns are described in the Manual? as follows: 

I. Prenatau. Items symbolic of prenatal comforts. “It is assumed that an individual 
who rates low on these items feels secure and thus tends to be active, outgoing, and inclined to seek 
— “deel while one who scores high is insecure and tends to be regressive and inclined to 
Cc. 0 f° 


II. Earzy oraz. “One who is low here may be considered taciturn, pessimistic, inclined to 
withdrawal from contact; while one who is high tends to be communicative, optimistic, inclined 
to seek close object relations.” 

III. Lars orau. “A low score here should represent adequate control of verbal hostility— 
hence, altruistic, tolerant social behavior; a high score, on the other hand, should point to an oral- 
sadistic type of person who drains his hostility via oral channels—hence, tends to be subtly puni- 
tive (sarcastic) in his social attitudes.” 

IV. Earty ana. “A high score should represent an emotionally labile, ‘easy going’ sort of 
attitude, while a low score, on the other hand, should spell a tendency to emotional rigidity.” 

V. Lars anau. “Here a low score indicates irregular, rather inconsistent behavior trends. 
A high score points to a methodical, punctilious, stubborn, parsimonious type of individual.” 

VI. Narcissistic: “Here a low score should imply a self-effacing t of attitude, and 
should point to a relatively low aspiration level. A high score, on the other hand, should imply 
ambition. However, as ambition is used here, it refers to aspiration rather than drive.” 

_VII. Feminine. “A high score on this section should point to a submissive—‘cooperative’ 
attitude (in a male or female), because the traits are all of a passive-receptive nature.” 


*We acknowledge with thanks a financial grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research Council 
to Dr. Krout, which made possible a substantial part of the statistical work here reported. 


2A Guide to Personal Preference Scale, copyright 1953, by Maurice H. Krout and Johanna Krout. 
Available from Chicago Psychological Institute, 185 N. Wabash, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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VIII. Mascuuine. “Here a low score should indicate a any | unaggressive, aaeanasive 


— of personality, in a male, and perhaps a normal attitude in a female; whereas a high score 
ould point to a masculinoid-aggressive make-up, in a male, and perhaps an overcompensated 
masculinity in a female.” 


IX. INTRA-FAMILIAL SUBLIMATION. “A low score here denotes an insensitive, unsentimental, 
unsublimated type of attitude and relatively loose personal ties. A high score points to sublimated, 
sensitive, emotionally mature attitudes, high personal loyalty, acceptance of authority, and en- 
joyment of personal services.” 


X. Socraysusimation. “A low score stamps the testee as a socially immature individual, 
unconcerned about impersonal situations, unable to conceptualize his relationships; whereas a 
high score should stamp him as a socially mature personality with strong feelings about the larger 
world, and a tendency to leadership.” 


Ten items for each of these ten patterns were chosen to make up the test. Thus 
there is a total of 100 items, 10 in each subtest. Each item represents some object, 
activity or relationship to which the person can respond with liking, indifference or 
dislike. Sample items are shown for each pattern in Tables 1 and 2. These kinds of 
items were chosen because it was felt that they would not activate ego-defenses, and 
could therefore reveal hidden dynamics which would resist direct frontal exploration®. 

The problem of functional unities. Many of these items have a certain “face 
validity” in that they are patently related to oral and other mechanisms. Other 
items were selected from the psychoanalytic literature because it was alleged that 
analysis had revealed some fixation at an early developmental level as the dynamic 
determinant behind such behavior. The items have, therefore, a certain theoretical 
unity within each subtest. Empirically, however, the important question is: Do we 
actually find functional unity within each group of items? Is there tangible evidence 
that these ten sub-tests are measuring consistent patterns of behavior which are 
relatively independent of each other? 

It seemed that the most satisfactory technique for answering this question was 
factor analysis. By this method it is possible to extract the most meaningful func- 
tional unities represented in a matrix of correlated items of behavior. As our results 
show, the method does provide a fairly satisfactory answer to the question. 


PROCEDURE 


We originally planned to intercorrelate all of the 100 items in the first edition 
of KPPS.‘ A little exploratory work demonstrated that a matrix 100 x 100 would be 
impossibly bulky and that the routine clerical work would be beyond our resources. 
It was necessary to devise a short-cut procedure. 

The solution adopted for this was to intercorrelate the items in each sub-test, 
giving a 10 x 10 matrix. The first centroid factor was extracted and the three items 
with the highest weightings (highest sum of intercorrelations with the other nine 
items) were chosen to represent this subtest in the larger matrix. By this method, 
we — able to set up a 30 x 30 matrix in which all ten subtests were equally repre- 
sented. 

The subjects used were 200 males and 200 females, students in introductory 
psychology at the University of Illinois. All tests were administered in the classroom 
situation. Subjects responded to items on a 5 step scale (like very much, like, feel 
indifferent, dislike, dislike very much), but after these had been tabulated, they were 
dichotomized, throwing the indifferent group to one side or the other to give the split 
nearest 50-50. Males and females were treated separately. 

Tetrachoric correlations were computed from the Thurstone diagrams. Thus 
we first obtained 10 x 10 matrices for both males and females, for each subtest. When 


*A number of other criteria, such as normality of distribution of responses on a 5-step scale, were 
also utilized. See Krout and Tabin (1954) for details. 

‘It should be noted that the 1951 revision of KPPS, now being distributed, has only 20% of the 
items identical with those included in the first edition which is studied here. In addition, 30% of the 
items were rewritten, and 50% of the items are new in the 1951 revision. This raises serious doubt as 


to the applicability —_— from this investigation to the new edition, although it is possible 
that these are justified. 
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Tas e 1. ComMon VARIANCE BY DIFFERENT MEyuHops oF ANALYSIS: Data ON MALES. 








Centroid sheen Axes 
h? 2 


Items 





“Prenatal” 
Swimming in a pool .218 .589 
Sleeping in a closed room .521 .621 
Swinging in a hammock .355 .632 


“Early oral” 
Drinking strong beverages .274 .539 
Taste of warm milk .350 .517 
Sucking on bones .606 . 784 


“Late oral’ 
Cracking nuts with teeth ‘ .849 
Biting a child in jest 7 .805 
Chewing on a pencil . .387 


“Early anal” 
Painting in oil , .713 
Tolerance for others’ weaknesses .556 
Giving away toys, clothes, or money d .694 


“Late anal’’ 
Collecting stamps, etc., as a hobby ; .683 
Coming always on time ‘ .691 
Odor of perfume 


“Narcissistic” 
Winning a race 
Appearing on a stage 
Getting a newspaper writeup 


“Feminine” 
Preparing a meal for friends .544 
Thinking of childhood 447 
Being caressed .484 


“Masculine” 
Building a bookcase .469 
Hunting .669 
Taking a trip to Antarctic . 237 


“Tntrafamilial sublimation” 
Studying insects or bacteria .814 
Working at a hospital .624 
Studying psychology of people .456 


“Social sublimation” 
Making many new acquaintances .585 
Solving problems for others .533 ‘ 
Advancing oneself through friendship . 706 .722 











the first-order factor had been extracted, it was found that the best items were not 
identical in all cases. We therefore decided to continue analyzing each sex separately, 
hence some differences will be found between the items in Tables 1 and 2. There is, 
however, a very large overlap, fourteen of the thirty items chosen for the major an- 
alysis being identical. Tetrachoric correlations were then computed for the 30 x 30 
matrices for males and females. Centroid analyses were prepared for the two mat- 
rices. Using Tucker’s rule as to the point at which to stop extracting factors, we 
arrived at 10 factors in both cases. 

Some time after the centroid analysis was completed, an electronic computer 
program was developed by Gregory and Neuhaus for applying Hotelling’s principal 
axes method of factor analysis. We therefore decided to re-analyze the two 30 x 30 
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Tasie 2. Common VARIANCE BY DiFFERENT Metuops oF ANALYsIs: Data FoR FEMALES 








Centroid a Axes 
h? 2 


Items 





“Prenatal” 
Swimming under water .507 .702 
Sleeping in a closed room .304 .827 
Swinging in a hammock .453 .674 


“Early oral” 
Taste of cream .390 . 866 
Inhaling smoke .715 811 
Drinking strong beverages . 867 


“Late oral” 
Cracking nuts with teeth 
Biting a child in jest 
Chewing on a pencil 


“Early anal” 
Painting in oil 
Coming late to work 
Playing with mud piles 


“Late anal” 
Buying bargains 
Preserving notebooks, toys, or letters 
Odor of perfume 


“Narcissistic” 
Getting a movie contract 
Posing for a picture 
Appearing on the stage 


“Feminine” 
Keeping a diary 
Thinking of childhood 
Being ca 


“Masculine” 
Building a bookcase 
Hunting 
Woodcarving 


“Tntrafamilial sublimation” 
Teaching kindergarten : .644 
Care of crippled children .804 . 784 
Working at a hospital .460 .636 


“Social sublimation” 
Offering ideas in group discussions .801 .825 
Electioneering for a good cause .524 .650 
Making discoveries .681 .728 











matrices by the principal axes method.’ This method gave us at least 12 common 
factors for each sex group, but because we had hypothesized only ten factors, we 
decided to eliminate the last two. 

The unrotated factor loadings, although giving some tentative support to the 
hypothesis that ten meaningful clusters or patterns were involved, could not be inter- 
preted as clearly identifiable with the “stages” of development incorporated in the 
original instrument. Rotation seemed necessary. Fortunately, Neuhaus and Wrig- 


‘We wish to express special thanks to Dr. Wrigley for his very helpful assistance on this matter of 
method, and to the Graduate Research Board, University of Illinois, for financial assistance enabling 
us to make use of the digital computer. Leonard Staugus aided us on IBM problems. 
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ley “) developed their Quartimax method of rotation, using the digital computer, and 
by this method we were enabled to rotate all four matrices (centroid and principal 
axes, for males and females) to a pattern which approximates simple structure. (The 
number of zero loadings is maximized, and also the number of extreme loadings). 
It is these rotated matrices with which we shall chiefly be concerned. 


RESULTS 


Our main question is: Do real functional unities exist in the data? Operationally 
this was translated to mean: Is there a significantly high degree of interrelationship 
within each subtest, and relative independence between subtests? 

Let us first consider the 10 x 10 tables correlating items within a subtest only. 
Such a table gives us 45 coefficients. Are these significantly more positive than nega- 
tive? By Dixon and Mood’s sign test, with n = 45, a split of 13 /32 could be expected 
1% of the time, and a split of 15/30 could occur by chance 5% of the time. Of the 20 
matrices, 13 had 13 or fewer negative correlations, and one had 15 negative coeffici- 
ents. Thus there is evidence that the signs of these coefficients are not distributed at 
random. However, the deviation from chance here could be a function of some other 
factor, such as a response set to like or dislike everything. That this possibility must 
be taken seriously is indicated by the fact that in our two 30 x 30 matrices, each with 
435 coefficients, there are fewer negative signs than chance would indicate (103 for 
men, 116 for women). The same factor could account for Krout’s high split-half re- 
liabilities, which are mostly in the range .91 to .98 (one is .88, and one .89). 


The rotated factor loadings. A systematic bias such as a response set cannot ac- 
count for the rotated factor loadings. At best a response set might appear as a single 
factor; very possibly it is heavily represented in the first unrotated factor. In all 
four matrices, the first unrotated factor had an overwhelming predominance of posi- 
tive signs. 

The rotated loadings above .20 are given in Tables 3 and 4. Our principal inter- 
est is in the emergence of triads: the three items selected to represent each of the ten 
subtests. In 24 of the forty factors, a triad appeared with sufficiently high loadings 
that we felt no hesitancy in naming the factor for that triad. In 15 of the remaining 
factors, two items from a triad appeared with sufficiently high loadings to give some 
confidence that this name could be attached. In only one of the 40 factors was there 
no discernible trend for any group of items to be substantially loaded on that factor. 


How well do the analyses agree? It is interesting to observe in Tables 3 and 4 that 
the five ‘“postgenital’’ subtests come through rather clearly in the factorings. Sub- 
tests VIII (masculine), and IX (intra-familial sublimation) were clearly represented 
by triads in all four analyses. Subtests VI (narcissistic) and X (social sublimation) 
had clear triads in three analyses and two heavily loaded items in the remaining an- 
alysis. Subtest VII (feminine) had triads in two analyses (female subjects) but was 
less clear (two items out of three) in the two analyses with male subjects. 

None of the “‘pregenital” subtests gave such clear results. The late oral items 
fitted best into the factors as rotated. The early and late anal subtests had approx- 
imate fittings. The early oral and “prenatal” items can be identified with factors, 
but only with considerable strain.*® 

It is interesting to observe that the males, by and large, gave much better fits 
in terms of theory than did the females. We have no way of estimating the signifi- 
cance of this difference, but it is fairly convincing as one works through the data. 
Decisive tests of such differences require measures of significance levels for factor 
loadings which seem not to be available at present.’ 


‘Using a more complex system of allocating items to factors, and using only loadings above .30 
Dr. Wrigley finds a “good fit” of data and theory for the males on factors 6, 8, 9 and 10, and “fair’ 
fits on 1, 3, 4 and 5. For females he reports a good fit on 6, 8, 9 and 10, and fair on 2, 3, 5 and 7. This 
agrees closely with our conclusion above. 


™Progress is being made on this problem as indicated by the papers of Rao‘*) and Wrigley and 
Dickman“), 
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TaBLe 3. Factor LoApINGs AND ASSUMED PERSONALITY STaGES—MALES 





CrentTrRoIp ANALYSIS 


Principat Axes ANALYSIS 





Item Loading 
Factor 1:1 
1 .38 
29 -.37 
27) =—-.36 
3 34 
5 .33 


“Prenatal” 

Swimming in a pool 
Solving problems for others 
Studying psychology 
Swinging in a hammock 
Taste of warm milk 


Factor 2:1 
.75 


Item Loading 


“Prenatal” and “Early Oral’”’ 
Swinging in a hammock 

Taste of warm milk 

Swimming in a pool 

Solving problems for others 
Collecting stamps, etc., as a hobby 
Sleeping in a closed room 

Sucking on bones 

Coming always on time 
Tolerance for others’ weaknesses 





“Early Oral’ and “Prenatal” 
Sucking on bones 
Taste of warm milk 
Sleeping in a closed room 1 -.32 
Cracking nuts with teeth 27 .29 
Collecting stamps, etc., as a hobby = .28 
Swinging in a hammock .28 
Drinking strong beverages .- 
—.26 
—.26 
.25 
-.22 
.20 


Factor 2:2 


6 41 
10 37 


14 
4 


2 
24 
5 
8 
29 


“Early Oral” and “Prenatal” 

Sucking on bones 

Painting in oil 

Swimming in a pool 

nee ang psy tA cml of people 
Hunting 

Odor of perfume 

Coming always on time 

Drinking strong beverages 

Sleeping in a closed room 

Taking a trip to Antarctic 

Taste of warm milk 

Biting a child in jest 

Solving problems for others 





“Late Oral” 
Biting a child in jest 


Factor 2:3 
.89 
.59 
.36 
.32 
.20 


7 
Collecting stamps, etc.,asahobby 6 
Cracking nuts with teeth 8 
Building a bookcase 
Chewing on a pencil 
Tolerance for others’ weaknesses 


5 
10 


“Late Oral” and“‘Early Oral” 
Cracking nuts with teeth 
Sucking on bones 

Biting a child in jest 

Taste of warm milk 
Painting in oil 





“Early Anal” 
Giving away toys, clothes, or 
money 
Preparing a meal for friends 
Thinking of childhood 
Tolerance for others’ weaknesses 
Studying psychology of people 
Solving problems for others 10 
Building a bookcase 27 
Sleeping in a closed room 29 
Collecting stamps, etc., as a hobby 
Taking a trip to Antarctic 22 


Factor 2:4 
12 .78 


11 
20 
19 
13 


“Early Anal” 

Giving away toys, clothes, or 
money 

Tolerance for others’ weaknesses 

Thinking of childhood 

Preparing a meal for friends 

Collecting stamps, etc., as a hobby 

Painting in oil 

Studying psychology of people 

Solving problems for others 

Appearing on a stage 

Building a bookcase 

Drinking strong beverages 

Sucking on bones 





Factor 1:6 
.67 
-.53 
—.38 
—.36 
-.35 
-.33 
.30 
.24 
—.24 
—.23 


“Late Anal” 

Coming always on time 
Sleeping in a closed room 
Biting a child in jest 
Chewing on a pencil 

Swinging in a cotaemale 
Appearing on a stage 

Odor of perfume 

Winning a race 

Painting in oil 

Tolerance for others’ weaknesses 


“Late Anal” 

Coming always on time 

Biting a child in jest 

Sleeping in a closed room 
Drinking strong beverages 
Chewing on a pencil 

Collecting stamps, etc., as a hobby 
Winning a race 

Building a bookcase 

Studying psychology of people 
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TABLE 3 (continued). Factor Loapines AnD ASSUMED PersoNnaLity StaGEs—MALFs 








Item Loading 

Factor 1:6 
.90 
.69 
.57 
49 
.34 
.28 


Item Loading 


“Narcissistic” 

Getting a newspaper writeup 

Winning a race 

Appearing on a stage 

Odor of perfume 

Being caressed 

Thinking of childhood 

Advancing oneself through friend- 30 
ship 

Making many new acquaintances 


Factor 2:6 


“Narcissistic” 

Getting a newspaper writeup 

Winning a race 

Appearing on a stage 

Odor of perfume 

Thinking of childhood 

Being ca 

at ae oneself through friend- 
ship 





“Feminine” Factor 2:7 
Being caressed 21 
Biting a child in jest 15 
Painting in oil 27 
Appearing on a stage 10 
Drinking strong beverages 
Working at a hospital 
Winning a race 
Sleeping in a closed room 
Odor of perfume 


“Feminine” 

Being caressed 

Odor of perfume 

Studying psychology 

Painting in oil 

Taste of warm milk 
Drinking strong beverages 
Collecting stamps, etc., as a hobby 
Solving problems for others 
Getting a new —s writeup 
Thinking of childhoo 

Biting a child in jest 





“ Masculine”’ 


Hunting 

Painting in oil 

Building a bookcase 

Odor of perfume 

Thinking of childhood 

Solving problems for others 
Advancing oneself through friend- 30 


ship 
—— a trip to Antarctic 
aring a meal for friends 
Geile ecting stamps, etc., for a hobby 29 
16 
15 


“Masculine” 
Hunting 
Taking ¢ a trip to Antarctic 
Painting in oil 
Building a bookcase 
Thinking of childhood 
Swimming in a pool 
Advancing oneself through friend- 


ship 
Sleeping in a closed room 
Preparing a meal for friends 
Solving problems for others 
Winning a race 
Odor of perfume 





“Tntra-familial sublimation” Factor 2:9 
Studying insects or bacteria 26 
Working at a hospital 25 
Studying psychology of people 

Odor of perfume 

Taking a trip to Antarctic 

Drinking strong beverages 

Sucking on bones 

Building a bookcase 

Collecting stamps, etc., as a hobby 


“Tntra-familial sublimation” 
Working at a hospital 

Studying insects or bacteria 
Studying psychology of people 
Building a bookcase 

Collecting stamps, etc., as a hobby 
Odor of perfume 

Drinking strong beverages 
Taking a trip to Antarctic 
Preparing a meal for friends 
Biting a child in jest 

Tolerance for others’ weaknesses 
Sucking on bones 





“Social Sublimation” Factor 2:10 
Advancing oneself through friend- 28 .89 
ship 30 .68 
Making many new acquaintances 
Solving problems for others 19 46 
Preparing a meal for friends 29 43 
Being caressed 8 .30 
Hunting 21 .29 
Tolerance for others’ weaknesses 27 .24 
Biting a child in jest 17 22 
Appearing on a stage 6 .20 


“Social Sublimation” 


Making many new acquaintances 

— oneself through friend- 
ship 

Preparing a meal for friends 

Solving problems for others 

Biting a child in jest 

Being care 

Studying psychology of people 

Appearing on a stage 

Sucking on bones 
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Taste 4. Factor Loaprmnes AND AssuMED Prersona.ity StacGEs—-FEMALES 








CrEnTROID ANALYSIS PrincipaL Axes ANALYSIS 


Item Loadi 





Item 


Barly Oral” 
-70 


Swimming under water 
Coming late to work 
Posing for a picture 
Playing with mud piles 


ng 
Factor 4:1 


“Prenatal” 


Sleeping in a closed room 
Playing with mud piles 
Painting in oil 

Coming late - work 
Inhaling smoke 
Swinging in a hammock 
Working at a hospital 
Appearing on the stage 





“Early Oral” and “Prenatal” 
Drinking strong beverages 
Inhaling smoke 

Coming late to work 
Sleeping in a closed room 
Being caressed 


Hunting 
Swimming under water 
Playing with mud piles 


“Early Oral” and “Prenatal” 
Drinking strong beverages 
Inhaling smoke 
Coming late to work 
Hunting 
Swimming under water 
Sleeping in a closed room 

caressed 
Odor of perfume 
Chewing on a pencil 
Playing with mud piles 
Teaching kindergarten 





“Late Oral” 
Biting a child in jest 
Cracking nuts with teeth 
Coming late to work 
Buying bargains 
Playing with mud piles 


Late Oral” 

Cracking nuts with teeth 
Biting a child in jest 
Coming late to work 
Buying bargains 
Chewing on a pencil 





“Late Oral” and “Early Anal” 
Chewing on a pencil 

Working at a hospital 
Playing with mud piles 
Biting a child in jest 
Painting in oil 

Inhaling smoke 


“Oral’”’ and “Anal” 
Taste of cream 
Swinging in a hammock 
Hunting 

Chewing on a pencil 
Painting in oil 

Keeping a diary 

Odor of perfume 
Inhaling smoke 





“Late Anal” and “Early Anal” 
Buying bargains 
Preserving notebooks, toys, or 
letters 
Teaching kindergarten 
Making discoveries 
Chewing on a pencil 
Odor of perfume 
Hunting 
Playing with mud piles 
Painting in oil 
Swimming under water 
Being ca 


Factor 4:6 
13 65 


57 


“Late Anal” and “Early Anal” 

Buying bargains 

Preserving notebooks, toys, or 
letters 

Chewing on a pencil 

HE ew with mud piles 
aking discoveries 

Painting in oil 

Teaching kindergarten 

Odor of perfume 

Hunting 

Being caressed 

Swimming under water 





“Narcissistic” 

Getting a movie contract 
Posing for a picture 
Appearing on the stage 
Keeping a diary 
Swimming under water 
Sleeping in a closed room 
Being ca 


“Narcissistic” 

Getting a movie contract 
Posing for a picture 
Appearing on the stage 
Swimming under water 
Being caressed 

Keeping a dia 

Sleeping in a closed room 
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TABLE 4 (continued). Factor Loapines AND AsscoMED PrersonaLiry STAGES—FEMALES 





Item Loading 


Item Loading 


“Narcissistic” 
Taste of cream 5 
Preserving notebooks, toys, or 23 

letters 


Factor 4:6 


.33 
~.23 


“Narcissistic” 
Inhaling smoke 
Hunti 
Biting a child in jest 
Preserving notebooks, toys, or 
letters 





sissy seeeae ! 


“Late Anal” and “Feminine” 


Swinging in a hammock 
seed of = 


Thinkine of ct of childhood 
ieclen a diary 
Preserving notebooks, toys, or 
letters 
Bowne f 
Posing for a picture 
Conte late to work 


“Feminine” and “Late Anal” 

Thinking of childhood 

Swinging in a hammock 

Being ca 

a a diary 

Odor of perfume 

Preserving notebooks, toys, or 
letters 

Hunting 

Coming late to work 

Chewing on a pencil 





“‘Masculine”’ 

Building a bookcase 
Woodcarving 

Hunting 

Playing with mud piles 
Appearing on the stage 


“Masculine” 

Building a bookcase 
Woodcarving 

Hunting 

Painting in oil 

Playing with mud piles 
Appearing on the stage 
Swimming under water 





“Tntra-familial sublimation” 


Care of crippled children 

Working at a hospital 

Teaching kindergarten 

Swimming under water 

Sleeping in a closed room 

Preserving notebooks, toys, or 

letters 

Making discoveries ; 
.20 
.20 


“Intra-familial sublimation” 
Care of crippled children 
Working at a hospital 
Teaching kindergarten 
Swimming under water 
Preserving notebooks, toys, or 
letters 
Sleeping in a closed room 
Playing with mud piles 
Painting in oil 
Appearing on the stage 





.83 
-65 
64 
.27 
. 26 
—.22 


“Social Sublimation” Factor 4:10 
Offering ideas in group discussion 28 
Electioneering for a good cause 

Making discoveries 

Odor of perfume 

Painting in oil 

Thinking of childhood 


“Social Sublimation” 
Offering ideas in group discussions 
Electioneering for a good cause 
Making discoveries 
Odor of perfume 
Coming late to work 
Pea! bargains 
Appearing on Ng stage 
Painting in oil 
Being caressed 
Keeping a diary 





Different items showed wide ranges in the number of factors on which they re- 
ceived loadings above .20. In the principal axes analysis for males, there were seven 
items loaded for only a single factor, whereas there were four items with loadings 
above .20 on six different factors. The single factor items were: swinging in a ham- 
mock; cracking nuts with teeth; chewing on a pencil; giving away toys, clothes or 
money; studying insects or bacteria; working at a hospital; and making many new 
acquaintances. Each of these, except for “chewing on a pencil”, was heavily loaded 
on its appropriate factor and so may be characterized as a relatively “pure” item. 
By contrast, the four items loaded on six factors each were: sucking on bones; biting 
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a child in jest; studying psychology of people; and solving problems for others. Such 
items probably are undesirable in a test such as KPPS, because they may be answered 
on the basis of numerous determinants other than the one for which each is intended. 


Relations of pregenital to postgenital characteristics. One obviously interesting 
problem which can be explored with data of the present variety is this: to what ex- 
tent are particular pregenital and postgenital trends related?* Is there any consistent 
tendency for particular items to be heavily loaded on factors other than their theoret- 
ical locus, and do these connections have any meaningful pattern? 

Since the clearest factors are social sublimation and intrafamilial sublimation, 
suppose we look at these. Social sublimation, for men, has loadings on sucking on 
bones, biting a child in jest, and tolerance for others’ weaknesses (Table 3.) These 
suggest orality, but only in a meager way. However, for women, social sublimation 
has substantial loadings on several anal and no oral items (cf. Table 4.) We are led 
to speculate about the greater rigidity of socializing of female children as a possible 
correlate of this observation. 

Intrafamilial sublimation for males has loadings on both oral and anal items, but 
these are both positive and negative, hence not very meaningful. For females the 
loadings again are primarily on anal items, but less consistently than in the case of 
social sublimation. 

A highly developed masculine trend (in males), on the other hand, seems to have 
a number of anal correlates, with no oral items. In this case females give parallel 
results. A decidedly feminine trend (in males) seems to have oral associations. For 
females the factors were confused, so that it was difficult to identify a suitable factor 
for femininity of personality. On both analyses, the factor with heaviest loadings 
on the feminine items also had substantial anal loadings. 

The narcissistic pattern in males had no apparent pregenital associates except 
“odor of perfume.” (There is a suggestion of passivity in the data for males, although 
the specific ‘‘prenatal’’ items do not appear.) In females the narcissistic trend was 
associated with prenatal and early oral items. 

The general trend of these observations seems to be something like this: anal 
characteristics seem to be associated with aggressivity in both males and females. 
Anal trends are also related to sublimation in females, but no consistent pattern can 
be detected for males. 

Orality in males seems to be associated with narcissism, and with relative fem- 
ininity of personality. Females show both oral and infantile passivity (prenatal 
items) in the narcissistic pattern. The feminine pattern as defined by the test was 
difficult to identify in the data for females, but seemed to have anal rather than oral 
linkages. 

If we work from the factors designated as pregenital, the results are compatible 
with these comments. For males, prenatal and early oral factors have loadings on 
items suggesting helpfulness in maturity. The anal factors have more loadings on 
items suggesting drive and aggressiveness. Helpfulness does not appear in the oral- 
prenatal factors for females, and even the relatively clear-cut anal factors show little 
relation to sublimated social behavior. 


Comparisons of the two factoring methods. Tables 1 and 2 show the variance on 
each item accounted for by ten factors, derived respectively for males and for females 
by the centroid and principal axes methods. It is apparent that the principal axes 
figures are larger, but this has little importance, first, because the method uses a 
least-squares solution and thus extracts the highest possible fraction of the variance 
for each successive factor; and second, because unities were inserted in the diagonal 
cells as estimated communalities, whereas in the centroid analysis, the highest col- 


®Krout and Tabin (1954) report intercorrelations ranging from —.05 to .41 for the ten subtests in 
the first edition of KPPS. The highest coeficients, curiously enough, are within the four subtests pre- 
natal, oral and early anal. These range from .35 to .41. The two sublimation scores correlate only .24. 
Some ambiguity is introduced by the fact that these correlations include both males and females, 
whereas our analyses treat the sexes separately. 
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umn correlation was inserted. More interesting is the fact that both methods have 
extracted a very high proportion of the variance for most of the items. This seems to 
lend at least indirect support to Krout’s ten-factor hypothesis. 

The two methods also agree in picking out the same items as significantly loaded. 
If we set the minimum loading at .30, on the basis of the estimate by Dr. C. F. Wrig- 
ley that the probable error of our loadings is about .15, we find for women 36 such 
items on the centroid analysis, of which 32 are also above .30 in the principal axes 
data. For men 45 centroid items are above .30, 33 agreeing in the principal axes 
figures. And, as noted above, we get rather similar “‘fits’” with the theoretical pre- 
dictions by the two methods.® 


SUMMARY 


The first edition of KPPS was administered to 200 males and 200 females, stu- 
dents in introductory psychology. The ten items in each subtest were intercorrelated 
and the three best representatives chosen. These were similar but not identical for 
the two sexes. The thirty items selected were inter-correlated and factor analyzed, 
using both centroid and principal axes solutions. Quartimax rotation led to meaning- 
ful structure for both males and females. 

The evidence favors the view that there are ten factors necessary to account for 
most of the variance. However, they do not fit theoretical expectations in a com- 
pletely satisfactory way. The assumed postgenital stages give rather good fits; the 
pregenital stages were cluttered and did not separate clearly. On the whole, the evi- 
dence is interpreted as confirming the Freudian hypothesis. 

The factor loadings suggest that successful sublimation is based more on anal 
traits in females, but on a mixture of oral and anal characteristics in males. Help- 
fulness in males seems loaded with orality. Aggressive masculinity is loaded with 
anal items in both sexes. Femininity in males seems pretty definitely related to oral 
trends, but in females there is a suggestion that anal influences are related to fem- 
ininity. 

The principal axes solution for factorization seems to give slightly more mean- 
ingful results in both sexes than the centroid method, but agreement between the 
two methods is high. However, much remains to be done in determining significance 
levels for factor data. Until this is achieved, factor analysis will also have to be con- 
sidered as a projective technique. 
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INTRODUCTION 


When the Psychology Department of the University of Houston was making 
plans for a dedication program for its new building and laboratory in May, 1954, the 
problem arose as to which of the most important current issues in the area of psy- 
chology might be profitably discussed at the dedication. Many issues came to mind, 
but one which seemed to involve a complexity of problems, chiefly because of differ- 
ent views held by the different institutions, was the question of internship training. 

What are the specific aims of the various agencies at which the students are to 
intern? Certainly there is in all agencies training psychological interns the under- 
lying, general aim of giving the student the knowledge essential to the practice of 
clinical psychology, a knowledge which cannot be gained from the class room and 
from books. The student must gain experience with people in order to be able to 
apply the theories, facts and techniques he has acquired in the academic setting of 
the university. Despite the rather adequate requirements and discussion on intern- 
ship training set forth by various committees and writers“: * *. 4), specific require- 
ments, emphasis on various aspects of the training, type of patients in the agency, 
—— with allied professional groups, etc., often vary from one agency to 
another. 

To say that all intern training agencies should have similar training facilities 
and requirements is certainly questionable. Indeed, much is often gained by “spec- 
ialization” at a particular agency. However, in order to understand better some of 
the problems of various training agencies and to receive first hand information as to 
what the agencies have to offer the student in way of training, and, in turn, what the 
agencies expect of the students, it was decided to have on the dedication program a 
panel of psychologists who direct the psychological internship training program for 
outstanding agencies in the Southwest and Midwest. These panel members repre- 
sent state hospitals, medical schools, a child guidance center and a Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospital. The moderator of the panel is Dr. Laurence 8. McGaughran, 
a clinical psychologist from the graduate faculty, Psychology Department, Uni- 
versity of Houston. The following is a transcription of the presentations and dis- 
cussion by the panel members. 


Dr. McGaughran: . .. We are concerned tonight with a group discussion on a very vital part of the 
clinical student’s training—that of his internship. As most of you probably know, probably all of you, 
the period of training for a clinical psychologist today generally requires four years leading to the 
baccalaureate degree, and four years leading to a doctoral degree in the specialty, or professional field, 
of clinical psychology. The third of these latter four years is frequently an internship year, during 
which the student attempts to apply the great mass of information which he has accumulated from his 
didactic training, or as the saying goes, “his book-learning.’”’ The body of people who are really 
responsible for Mak abe nse out of the information which we as University people try to impart to the 
student are, I think, ably represented by the participants we have here this evening. 
. We have, through careful selection, gathered representative clinical directors of the most im- 
portant internship facilities in the Midwest and Southwest. ... I think that you will find that there will 
differences of opinion—differences of opinion in such matters as the relative amounts of emphasis 
to be placed on the functions of assessment, therapy, and research; differences in opinion concerning 
the methods and policies involving interprofessiona relationships; differences in opinion in respect to 
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the service load which the intern is expected to carry by the facility with which he is associated. These, 
and a number of other topics, are apt to be fairly controversial topics in internship training 

... First of these si ers, alphabetically, is Dr. Joseph Brewer, Chief Psychologist at the Wichita 
Guidance Center, Wichita, Kansas. . . . The second is Dr. Joseph Dawson, Chief ay Na at the 
Southeastern Louisiana Hospital, Mandeville, La. The third is Dr. Austin Foster, Chief Psychologist 
at the Texas Medical School and John Sealy Hospital, Galveston, Texas. The fourth, Dr. Ruth Hub- 
bard, Chief Psychologist at the V. A. Hospital, Waco, Texas. The fifth is Dr. Austin Des Lauriers 
Chief Psychologist at the Topeka State Hospital, To , Kansas. Sixth, Dr. Carmen Miller, Chiet 
Psychologist at the Southwestern Medical School and Parkland Hospital, Dallas, Texas. The seventh, 
Dr. Abel Ossario, Chief Psychologist at the St. Louis State Hospital, St. Louis, Mo. Without taking 
up any further time, may I introduce the first speaker, Dr. Joseph Brewer of the Wichita Guidance 

ter, Wichita, Kansas. Dr. Brewer. 


Dr. Brewer: I would like to describe briefly an internship program in a community guidance center 
which is essentially a psychological service, in a community of about 200,000 population. The staff 
is composed of 7 psychologists, 2 social workers, and 4 consulting psychiatrists, and we have plans for 
4 interns in psychology. This service is primarily a service for children and their parents, although some 
adults are seen. And the role that an intern is expected to play finally is that fs junior staff member 
by the time he has finished his year, carrying out the roles primarily of therapy and diagnosis. I say 
therapy first because the greatest part of our work is treatment of children and counseling with parents. 
And the major portion of the interns’ time will be devoted to learning the role of therapist with child- 
ren and therapist or counselor with parents. The P apores od of our internships is one that attempts to 
provide resources for the individual intern, and the program has varied from year to year depending 
upon the composition of our interns. One of the very important things that seems necessary in a com- 
munity service such as this is to acquaint the interns with the role of a community agency, and the role 
of the various institutions, agencies, and organizations with which such an agency works. This re- 
quires the assistance of our chief social worker in attempting to get across the concept of communit; 
organizations and the role of the various community agencies in meeting the needs of the individua 
in our community. Now this means that the intern must be made acquainted with the juvenile court, 
the school counseling program, the children’s agency, the family agency, the welfare department, the 
community planning council, and other agencies that work very closely with us as referral sources and 
as combined treatment resources. 

One of the important things that we try to do in the very beginning is to assess the individual’s 
competence in the areas of diagnosis and treatment, and try to plan with him an experience that will 
enable him to assume a full role of a junior psychologist by the end of his internship year. This is ac- 
complished primarily through a review with the interns of their training, experience and attitude by 
the total staff. During the first three or four months of the internship year, there will be on the average 
2 to 3 staff meetings a week, at which the interns will take part, listening in, participating. The formal 
organization of their supervision and bringing them into the program, is set up something like this: 
They will participate in three staff meetings, one of which will be an intake staff, one of which will be 
either a training staff meeting or an administrative meeting, and one will be a diagnostic staff. 
They will have a weekly seminar with one of our consulting psychiatrists, geared primarily around the 
problems of psychodynamics and psychotherapy. They will have one hour a week with one of the 
psychiatrists individually in which they will consult with him about individual cases, individual 
problems relating to their work. They will have a group seminar with me, as director of the clinic, in 
terms of supervising and coordinating all of their activities and primarily, in the later part of the 
program, a concern with their research problem, and the application of their research knowledge to 
problems that might exist in the community guidance center. They will have a varying number of 
supervisory conferences with other senior staff members, depending upon the cases they are carrying 
and individuals with whom they will be working on the ‘taf 

One of the important things that seems to characterize the interns that come to us is the great 
preponderance of knowledge and techniques that are geared primarily for work with adults. And it 
seems that perhaps there has not been as much opportunity to learn about the problems of children 
and the techniques and theoretical constructs that will be useful in dealing with children. This is an 
area in which we spend a good bit of time trying to bring them up in a deficiency that we have felt 
exists in a number of psychology departments. 5 do not know whether that deficiency exists in the 
training at Houston or not. It seems that perhaps the V. A. has to a certain extent dominated the pro- 
grams in pointing toward work with adults. 

The individual intern may, and it is his own choosing, may take advantage of opportunity for 
personal therapy. Some of them have, perhaps less than a third of them have, with some of the psy- 
chiatrists attached to our clinic or in the community. This is not felt to be an essential part of the ex- 
perience of interns or the individual in clinical training. 

The intern will have spent about, on the average, six hours a week in some kind of supervisory 
conference. I counted up for the month of January, I think it was, and it averaged about 6 hours for 
each individual in some kind of supervisory contact. The greatest proportion of the intern’s time is 
spent in work with children. We have found that the individuals who have come to us have been best 
able to work with children as opposed to parents. We have found that there are more problems arising 
from assuming the role of therapist or counselor with parents than with diagnostician or therapist with 
children. I do know that the interns seem to find it easier to identify with the children than with the 
parents, and this may be something we can kick around as to what motivates that. The intern can, 
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ordinarily, use the specific techniques that he hag learned right off in our program, we have found, and 
usually there will be some technique that he w'll want to acquire, some particular thing that he has 
not had an opportunity to learn, and we can provide the learning for him. This will be done in terms of 
small seminar programs or if, for instance, there has been just the beginning of work in Rorschach in- 
terpretation, Gass will be a continuing seminar with one of the psychologists in the community who 
re as a consultant coming in to that seminar in which all the staff participates throughout most 
of the year. 

The role that the intern plays is one of being integrated rapidly into tht total staff picture. I 
think he finds it fairly easy to make an identification with the agency as a whole because it is essentially 
a psychological service, directed by a psychologist, and a major number of staff being psychologists. 
The other professional people, social workers and psychiatrists, are seen as helpers and colleagues in 
working with the clientele of our center. 

The one thing that seems most difficult to really motivate on the part of the intern is relating him- 
self to the community in a more general way. They tend to be more readily acceptant of staying within 
the confines of the center and I think perhaps they feel greater security there. They do not seem to 
have many times the kind of knowledge about a community and how it functions to provide services 
for its individuals. In a community center you are exposed to the community in a variety of ways, 
fairly directly, and you need to develop techniques of relating yourself to schools, teachers, P. T. A. 
groups, social agencies, institutions for children, the court, the police department, and what not. You 
cannot operate in isolation and just within the walls of the clinic or center. This is an avenue of work 
that we can help individuals very definitely in, but there seems to be lacking on the part of a number 
of interns the kind of motivation that would lead them toward this integration with this exposing 
themselves to the community generally. We try to foster this and try to help the intern see that his 
role as a therapist, as a diagnostician, in a community center can only really be there if he is willing to 
relate himself to the resources outside the center and to the community generally, and to develop 
techniques by which he can so relate himself. 

The evaluation of the intern is not a very formal one; we have not developed a formal evaluative 
procedure and we have felt that his evaluation should be geared in terms of the university’s needs or 
demands and in terms of the goals that we set jointly together, when the intern comes to us. 


Dr. McGaughran: Thank you very much, Dr. Brewer. The second speaker is Dr. Joseph Dawson, 
Chief Psychologist at Southeast Louisiana Hospital, Mandeville, La. Dr. Dawson. 


Dr. Dawson: Before speaking directly about the experiences afforded in training and research at 
Southeast Louisiana Hospital, it would be appropriate to describe the hospital itself since in equipment, 


personnel and philosophy it presents a unique situation which differs considerably from the usual 
neuropsychiatric hospital. 

he hospital has been functioning since December of 1952. From its inception it was conceived as 
a facility that would offer intensive treatment to acute psychiatric patients whose illness was recent in 
origin and whose prognoses were favorable. Concurrently, the hospital would be staffed and equipped 
for major investigations in behavioral science. To this end the hospital contains laboratories in phy- 
siology, pathology, psychology and biochemistry. It also has facilities for experimental animals, and a 
complete surgical theatre which is well equipped for studies of human brain function. 

As well as the psychiatric and psychological personnel who function in the service area, the staff 
also includes basic scientists in va ar wrome and physiology, and it is planned to add a sociologist or 
anthropologist. Hospital research will have a multidisciplinary orientation with the cooperation of 
these personnel. The hospital is affiliated for training with L. 8. U. and Tulane University, and some 
of the staff hold teaching appointments with the graduate and medical faculties of these institutions. 

The Clinical Psychology service was established in August 1953, following the recommendations 
of the committee on Practicum Training of the A. P. A. At the present time there are three full time 
staff members and two fellows in clinical psychology. Fellows in clinical psychology are appointed at 
three levels of training. Level I applicants must have completed two years of graduate study in an 
accredited university and have departmental approval for continuation to the doctorate. Level II 
candidates should have completed three years of graduate study, while those at Level III must have 
completed all requirements for the doctorate except the dissertation and the final oral. Stipends for 
these training positions are $2000, $2600 and $3400 per annum. Within the next six months we hope 
to announce a post Ph.D. program for candidates needing to acquire additional clinical or research 
experience. A selection committee composed of the chairman of the Departments of Psychology at 
Tulane and L. S. U. together with the clinical director and chief clinical psychologist are presently 
reviewing new applications for appointment in September. 

The hospital is divided for organizational purposes into a male and female service for both white 
and Negro patients. Assigned to each service is one senior staff member, two residents in psychiatry, 
and a staff member and fellow in clinical psychology. It is planned to have the clinical fellows rotate 
at six month intervals between these services. 

Any staff member, resident or consultant may initiate a request for psychological consultation ; 
however, these referrals are not done for routine evaluation, nor is there a standard psychological 
battery administered to each patient who is referred. The psy chiatric staff usually have rather specific 
questions such as the evaluation of a patient’s assets for psychotherapy, the presence of specific de- 
fenses, or fine points in a differential diagnosis. Both in the analysis of the test results and in the form 
of the final report, an aim is made to achieve an analysis of the patient’s personality structure and 
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defenses in the form of operational hypotheses to which we are unable to assign a fiducial level of 
probability, but which we can often verify clinically during the patient’s stay in the hospital and dur- 
ing the follow-up period. : 

A typical fellow in clinical psychology, although I am sure that no such animal exists, who has 
finished his laboratory testing in the University setting is quickly introduced to patients. Our aim is 
not to make him proficient in techniques but to enable him to learn how these techniques may be em- 
ployed to reveal a functioning individual. The fellow will usually become quite proficient in tech- 
niques, through the standard check-out and observational procedures inherent in the supervisory 
process. The clinical fellow is responsible after he has passed through his “checkouts” for the pre- 
sentation of the diagnostic findings to psychiatric staff conference and is responsible for the defense of 
his findings. If I may be permitted a reassuring aside, this does not represent the traumatic experience 
that some of us perhaps have known. The fellow is recognized by his senior staff colleagues as a pro- 
fessional associate and interpersonal relations between staff are excellent. 

There are other kinds of diagnostic experiences in which the fellow participates. Some of these 
include the opportunity to observe and record during amytal interviews, physiological techniques 
such as EEG and to p Pantin depth interviewing by outside consultants, and other laboratory pro- 
cedures. Special emphasis is given to the organization of the psychological findings into a compre- 
hensive scientific report. The meaningful integration of these findings is no mean problem for most 
psychologists in training or otherwise. We prefer a report that presents dynamics rather than diagnos- 
tic categories, although if this goal is attained the diagnostic category should not be difficult to ascer- 
tain. 

Supervision is usually given to the clinical fellow at regular intervals as he works through his 
diagnostic problem. During the latter phases of his residency he functions as a junior staff member 
with a decreasing amount of supervision, and with more responsibility. 

Remembering both my former experiences in a hospital and University setting in which certain 
problems reoccur, it has seemed necessary to provide a beginning therapeutic experience which avoids 
as much as possible the likelihood of trauma to patient or beginning therapist. At first inspection this 
does not seem a difficult problem, but after observing several of my practicum students in a state of 
near anxiety, I began to appreciate the threatening aspects of the situation. A teacher quite naturally 
does not like to admit that his level of aspiration for his student is unrealistically high. It was then 
that I began to think in terms of an introductory therapeutic situation which would allow the student 
the opportunity to interact with a patient in a relatively controlled setting. We call this the study of 
dynamics. It is this method that we now employ although I am sure it is not original with our hospital. 
After conference with one of the psychiatric staff, a patient is selected whom we think will present an 
optimal learning situation from the student’s standpoint and who will benefit from supportive treat- 
ment. We review the psychiatric and social history carefully and structure the initial situation as 
follows... 

“With this patient you are not expected to do treatment, or assume responsibility for the patient. 
Your primary mission is to get to know this patient and his life situation, and to attempt to derive 
hypotheses as to the dynamics of his behavior. This will include his needs, desires, motivations, and 
anything else which appears to be important for the patient. You will not be directly involved in the 
administrative handling of the patient, although the psychiatrist will usually want to discuss with you 
your contacts with the patient. You will have regular conferences with your supervisor.” 

The protocol of the sessions is divided into two parts primarily for convenience. The first part 
comprises a summary account of what the patient related during the session, with any of the comments 
made by his therapist. The second part consists of the student’s formulation of the patient’s dynamics, 
and the recording of his own feelings toward the patient that have arisen out of the relationship. It is 
in this part that we encourage the clinical fellow to “stick his neck out’’ with hypotheses of causation, 
or determination of the patient’s behavior. Naturally this picture changes as the relationship pro- 
gresses, but it is often possible to “test’’ these hypothese clinically and to derive predictive indices for 
the patient’s future behavior. 

The advantages of such an approach are fairly obvious. While relieving the clinical fellow of res- 
ponsibility and minimizing the possibility of over-identification with the patient, it permits him to 
learn the basic process of relating to a patient, observation of important factors in the patient, to 
develop his own ideas of behavioral motivation, and to observe in himself his reactions to the patient. 
It is precisely this problem which constitutes a fundamental weakness of most non-analytic training 
programs in psychotherapy. Most supervisory sessions actually entail working through the dynamics 
of the beginning therapist more so than the patient. The most efficient way it seems to me is to have 
the therapist in treatment also since his staff supervisor should not be involved with the students’ own 
problems for obvious reasons. 

From this introduction to dynamics which is actually supportive treatment, the fellow may pro- 
gress to a more active treatment role. In connection with this may I digress for a moment to say that 
we have in New Orleans, as many of you know, an analytic study group which is affiliated with the 
Washington-Baltimore school of psychiatry. Hospital policy permits fellows in training with us suffi- 
cient time to secure therapy with a qualified analyst of this group. 

Almost if not most important from the standpoint of the patient in our hospital are two different 
forms of group therapy. The first of these, which is like the more traditional type of small group situa- 
tion, is usually composed of about 12 patients with a therapist and a recorder. There are five groups 
presently active. In some groups the therapist alone leads the group, while in other groups the recorder 
is also a therapist. To date none of our fellows has acted as therapist. but when the groups are re- 
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organized it is expected that the more advanced fellows will be able to serve as therapists. One of the 
present fellows is acting as recorder for a group. 

A more unique kind of group therapeutic situation with broad objectives is the ward meeting. 
About three months ago, the hospital together with the Louisiana Department of Institutions, spon- 
sored a visit of Dr. Maxwell Jones, the author of “The Therapeutic Community’’, to the hospital. I 
am sure that many of you have read of Dr. Jones’ experiences in what may be called group therapy for 
want of a better name, in his Industrial Neurosis unit at Belmont, England. Briefly, Dr. Jones and 
his staff at the Belmont unit set up a therapeutic community in which each member of the staff was a 
therapist and the patients in this setting participated in their own treatment almost 24 hours a day. 
To a very great degree responsibility is assumed by the patients for themselves and each other. Tradi- 
tional lines of authoritarian relationships have been modified, if not entirely altered, so that staff and 
patients exercise a maximum degree of communication and responsibility. Results under this approach 
even with a very difficult group of patients (mostly psychopathic or “untreatable’”’) far exceeded any 
other therapeutic regime that had n previously attempted. Following Dr. Jones’ visit, and with 
his advice, it was decided to inaugurate such a plan at the hospital. Several group meetings were held 
with the staff in which Dr. Jones participated, in which the fear, anxieties and doubts of the staff were 
ventilated. With a good deal of trepidation on the part of the staff the program was initiated. A 
“responsible worker” was designated for each ward meeting, although any of the physicians, psycholo- 
gists, social workers, nurses, attendants, and other personnel were free to express whatever opinions 
or contribute to the discussion in any way appropriate. The situation was defined to the patients that 
they were free to express any ideas about themselves, the institution, personnel or anything that they 
desired. Meetings on the very disturbed wards were planned to last about a half hour, followed by a 
half hour’s discussion with the personnel attending the meeting. The purpose of the latter meeting was 
to allow the staff to discuss problems originating in the ward meeting, and work out their anxieties 
growing out of the situation. In one of the first ward meetings that I conducted, the patients accused 
an attendant of striking a patient. Patient and attendant were both present at the meeting so you can 
well imagine the hostilities generated in such a face-to-face situation. With disturbed patients the dis- 
cussion frequently consists of delusions or hallucinations which may be acted out directly. With more 
integrated patients the productions are of more conscious material. On the basis of our relatively 
brief experience the ward meeting is proving a fruitful experience for both staff and patients, and an 
excellent learning situation in group dynamics. 

In our practicum program we planned to provide a place for students who were interested in the 
clinical area, but whose major previous training had been in the field of experimental psychology, as 
well as for majors in the field of clinical psychology. These students would be expected to become ac- 
quainted with problems found in the design of clinical research, and to develop research skills in this 
area. Since Tulane University now has no clinical program, this aspect of our program meets a need 
at both a local and national level. 

The hospital has ample funds for the purchase or construction of needed equipment for experi- 
mental investigations. Studies either projected or in progress include: the investigation of the re- 
lationship of subliminal processes to perception in neuropsychiatric patients and non-hospitalized sub- 
jects, an attempt to derive criteria for the selection of attendants, personality studies of psychiatric 
nursing personnel, and various studies in the field of brain injury Interdisiplinary research is en- 
couraged and the department collaborates in the design, execution and analysis of projects in psychia- 
try, physiology, nursing and other disciplines. 

Our students at the third level fellowship must give major emphasis to the gathering and an- 
alysis of data for the doctoral dissertation. At any level, however, fellows are encouraged to develop 
their ideas into a systematic research plan and a departmental research seminar is designed to facili- 
tate this development. In this seminar the fellows and staff present their ideas for the comments and 
criticism of the rest of the department. 

In addition to the departmental seminar the department has participated in the organization of a 
hospital journal club. The purpose of the journal club is to bring outside speakers on significant re- 
search topics and to encourage staff in the presentation of their own ideas. The programs are planned 
so that outside speakers alternate with local staff in bi-weekly meetings. 

A brief summary such as this can hardly give a comprehensive picture of the many aspects of a 
training program. I am sure there must be questions regarding some details which I have omitted or 
treated incompletely. 


Dr. McGaughran: Thank you very much, Dr. Dawson. The third speaker, or participant, is Dr. 
— Foster, Chief Psychologist at the Texas Medical School and John Sealy Hospital, Galveston, 
exas. Dr. Foster. 


Dr. Foster: The University of Texas Medical Branch has some 300 beds for active treatment of psy- 
chiatric patients and a very large outpatient service. The psychology department supplies psycholo- 
_~ services to the Youth Development Center, the Adolescent Clinic, as well as the Department of 

sychiatry. We have a very large and active psychiatric program, all ages, all types of patients, except 
that we do not presently handle chronic psychoses; that is to say, committed patients are not accepted 
for treatment. Our work is entirely active treatment. 

Our program is centered around training rather than service. We are attempting to find answers 
to questions: ‘‘What is the best type of field training for a clinical psychologist?” As presently con- 
stituted, the program occupied two calendar years. This creates a certain amount of apprehension 
among the applicants but we assure them that they only have to apply for one year at a time. Thus 
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far, they have all stayed on of their own accord for the second year and even though it is not in the 
official A. P. A. schedule they have been sufficiently motivated and involved in our program that they 
asked to stay with us for an additional year. Our reason for doing this is very simple: in a up an 
ideal program to provide a student in clinical psychology with the kind of background he should hav 
we have found that we cannot encompass the desired material within a single year. Therefore, we have 
taken the amount of time we find necessary. I think it has “‘paid off” well. Of the four people who have 
completed the program and gone on to get Ph.D.’s, one is the director of a child guidance clinic, 
one is the assistant to Roy Schafer at Yale, one is an assistant professor in the department of psy- 
chiatry and neurology, and the fourth one is the chief psychologist in a state hospital. So I think they 
do show that there is considerable value in terms of depth and breadth of training in the full two year 
program. The first year of the program is rather similar to the typical internship year in that primary 
emphasis is placed on psychodiagnostics, with secondary emphasis on research, and chotherapy. 
It differs, however, from the usual program in that we are somewhat more theoretically oriented. In 
the course of that year, the student participates some 12 to 15 hours a week in seminars, and other 
meetings, considerably more, I think, of a formal and semi-formal teaching nature than is true of most 
internship programs. It makes the day rather full and doesn’t leave much free time, because they are 
also continuing their clinical work. But because we do have an interest in theory, and an interest in 
developing new leads, we devote a somewhat unusual amount of time to discussion of theoretical psy- 
chodynamics, and other theoretical issues. The second year of the program is designed to emphasize 
primarily clinical research and psychotherapy. There is a minor emphasis on psychodiagnostics. 
One of the particular reasons for the two year program has been that we have not seen how you can 
give training in long-term therapy in a short period of time. Unless students are assigned patients im- 
mediately on arriving, they can’t possibly carry patients for as long as a year in the year’s time, so 
one of the reasons that we have the two year program is to allow the students to carry some therapy 
cases to completion. 

Of the four who have completed their work, three were able to gather dissertation material in the 
course of their second year, using clinical material available in the medical school setting. We en- 
courage that to the extent that it is agreeable to the student and to the cooperating university. Our 
students come with quite varied backgrounds, and we attempt to treat each one as an individual: to 
start “where they are” and to bring them as rapidly as possible to some kind of equivalence. For that 
reason, our program is essentially tutorial. We have a staff with 2 full-time teaching psychologists 
devoted to the training of our students. We have two other psychologists who participate less ex- 
tensively in the training program. The 2 full-time training psychologists devote their day almost 
entirely to seminars, individual conferences, and supervision of the students. Thus, our supervision is 
somewhat more detailed, more, as I say, of a tutorial nature than the model internships set up. The 
work in therapy is supervised rather variously. Dr. Goolishian and I doa considerable amount of the 
supervision. Some is done by Dr. McDanald who is an analyst on the staff. We all have what I sup- 
pose you might call a very tolerant neo-Freudian approach, allowing for theoretical differences with 
amity and good feeling and without much cultism. 

The program is frankly experimental and is subject to change at any time. If we get a new idea, 
that we think might help in training clinical psychologists, we’ll try it. We have been exceedingly 
fortunate in that, to my knowledge, at no time has any request for the psychology department been 
turned down by the University. That is to say, we have a marked degree of freedom in developing the 
program to suit the needs of our interns. We render a service function to the extent that it fits into 
our training program. We could very easily triple of quadruple the amount of work we do in a large 
psychiatric setting like this. What actually happens is that we take on additional responsibilities as 
we feel they would be useful in our training program. 

Our plan at present is to limit our number of interns and residents to four at each year level. Each 
year we will have four new interns coming in, and then we will have four at the second year level de- 
voting their time primarily to psychotherapy and research. In this way, with two staff members de- 
voting full time to supervision, we can rather effectively devote ourselves to the particular needs of 
the particular intern. Its an expensive program; we invest actually quite a lot of money in these people 
and they do not pay off in the sense of providing the University with inexpensive psychological ser- 
vice. So far we have had wholehearted support in developing our program. It has attracted consider- 
able interest and we have had a number of visitors down to observe the kind of program that we have. 
At present, we are even considering a three year program. There is again the feeling that maybe no 
one would be interested in a three year program but there was that objection when we started a two 
year program. What we’re looking for, very frankly, is the kind of program in which didactic therapy 
for the student can become an integral part of his preparation, rather than being an extra-curricular 
ad hoc sort of thing. And to do that would require certainly a minimum of three years. Hence, for that 
reason, we are considering setting up in the near future a three year training program. I do not think 
that it would mean the discontinuance of the present program. Again, it is an experiment which we 
would like to try. Out of our four who have completed their work, three were able to work in some 
analytic training, some didactic therapy, in the course of their two years here. But the big problem is 
expense. We frankly have not yet worked out a way in which we can subsidize the student to the ex- 
tent of some $4-5000 dollars for individual therapy, nor have we worked out some magical device 
whereby all students can find themselves with 4 or 5000 dollars in ready cash. However, I do think 
we will be able to work out a compromise in which we can set up some type of revolving fund. It is 
very definitely in our plans for the future to set up such a program. 
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We have a very large service, some 26 residents in psychiatry, some 11 or 12 psychiatrists on the 
staff, so we do not have much in the way of full departmental meetings. What we do have are a series 
of floor conferences, in which a small group of 3 or 4 psychiatric residents, psychological residents, 
and 1 or 2 staff people meet together each day to discuss the patients, intake, follow-up, and disposi- 
tion. We have a very pleasant relationship with psychiatry, with considerable acceptance of clinical 
psychology as an entity, and very excellent administrative support. There has been little published 
on the program and we hope to publish more as we accumulate more data. And that, at present, is 
the way it stands at the University of Texas. 


Dr. McGaughran: Thank you very much Dr. Foster. The next speaker is Dr. Ruth Hubbard, Chief 
Psychologist, Veterans Administration Hospital, Waco, Texas. Dr. Hubbard. 


Dr. Hubbard. This will be a description of third-year experience in a Veterans Administration Neuro- 
psychiatric Hospital. Our philosophy about internship is that it include intensive and continuing ex- 
perience with patients under qualified psychological supervision, that it means also not merely seeing 
patients but having some participation in the ongoing treatment plan for those patients, and working 
in relationship to the other professional persons in the team of workers at the hospital. 

The work of the third-year trainee is, of course, built on previous experience. He will have had 
laboratory experience in courses at the University. He will have had a year of half-time experience in 
the V. A., working at a level which really fits the description of clerkship because the major portion of 
the time in that second year is given to diagnostic work and conferences. He thus has preliminary ex- 
perience with techniques, much of it oriented pretty well toward the making of a total clinical study. 
During the third year he continues intensive diagnostic study of patients, now including a greater 
variety both of techniques and of patients. One thing we hope he will learn is to shift his orientation 
from techniques to persons, so he will think first of the individual he is testing and be less concerned 
with the devices le is using. Those devices are part of his method for becoming acquainted with the 
patient and understanding what resources he has for living, but the devices will become pretty well 
routinized so he can give fuller attention to the person himself. The supervision during this year is a 
little less detailed and complete; that is, the trainee does more independent thinking, and his confer- 
ences with other members of the hospital professional staff are more independent. One experience in 
the third year at our hospital is the use of group test findings to make an assessment of the patient. We 
test in small groups all incoming patients at the hospital; second-year trainees help with the adminis- 
tration of the tests and the making of observations; then in the third year when they have gained a 
good deal of experience with individual testing, trainees begin, under supervision, to write up some of 
the group test results. In comparison with the integration of findings from individual testing, it is a 
good deal more difficult to comb the relatively meager data you get from tests that are given patients 
in a group, and get any kind of a complete and meaningful personality picture out of them. This calls 
on all they know, not only of test interpretation, but also of personality dynamics and theory. 

The therapy experience begins in the third year, as we plan it in our hospital. The first contact 
with therapy has really begun earlier because the trainee’s conversations with whatever patients he is 
testing all through the second year are oriented toward learning as much as he can about this person, 
becoming acquainted with him; and discussions with his supervisor will have been along the lines of 
“How do these test responses fit in with what you saw of the man while he was sitting there talking 
with you?”, “How does that patient, as you are trying to test him, make you feel?” and “How does he 
seem to be ‘feeling toward you?” These questions, while he is carrying on diagnostic work, do begin 
to help him think in terms of relationships between people and how the patient is reacting toward the 
trainee. As he begins therapy, of course, the rapport of diagnostic sessions becomes a deeper and con- 
tinuing relationship by which the trainee’s strength may be used to help the patient face and work on 
his problems. The attempt to do therapy brings the trainee to see more meaning in some of his test 
findings and in evaluative phrases he has been using. The therapeutic work illuminates the evaluative, 
and the evaluative work strengthens the therapeutic. 

A first step in starting individual therapy is participating in the selection of a patient for his 
therapy. We try to find a patient that he has tested who will be appropriate for him to take in therapy, 
because then he can check his own diagnostic impressions as he becomes further acquainted with the 
patient through therapy. He learns by this selection process the many factors involved in choosing a 
patient for therapy: the time element for one, because he is probably not going to be able to carry him 
as long as a year; the strengths and weaknesses the patient shows; why he thinks this patient can be 
helped; why he thinks he can be the one to help this patient; and as much as possible about what he 
can see as goals for therapy for this patient. All of this is good practice in clinical thinking, and some- 
times > — such a study of a good many patients before he finds one that seems appropriate for him 
to work with. 

After some experience in individual therapy a third-year trainee will participate in group therapy. 
We have debated somewhat whether he should start group therapy and follow with individual therapy, 
or take them in the reverse order. We have asked the trainees’ thinking on this subject and have gen- 
erally had the response that they would rather learn to react to one person first. They think that re- 
acting to seven or eight or ten people at once would be rather complicated. The times we have started 
with individual therapy and followed with group have seemed to work better, so that is the way we 
plan it now. The trainee has a chance in the group to observe his own feelings toward members of the 
group and their feelings toward him, which will be different for different members of the group; to ob- 
serve their interactions with each other under the shelter of his leadership, as it were, and their benefit 
from that interaction. Of course, as he begins to lead a group he has a share in the selection of patients 
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for that group. We usually choose a time for the trainee to take over a group when it is small and addi- 
tional members are coming in, so he can become acquainted with them. He does not take over a ready- 
made situation. He builds and integrates the group as he works with it. The choice of patients for the 
group is made by a staff member in consultation with the trainee. The staff member interviews each 
prospective patient for group or individual therapy. He talks over with the patient what the exper- 
ience of therapy may be like, whether the patient thinks he can profit by it, rt ives some preparation 
for what will be expected of him as he works with the group. The trainee observes this interview 
through the one-way vision window, then talks with the staff member about it, so he learns from the 
staff member what were the things the staff member took from that interview to use as evaluative 
material in deciding whether the patient should come into the group or not. 

After three months or so with a group of fairly active accessible patients, a trainee starts work 
with another sort of group. As we have worked it so far, he generally has begun to help with one of 
the therapy groups on the insulin ward. It is a very different sort of patient; some are very withdrawn, 
some are active but go through quite lethargic periods during insulin treatment. If his first experience 
with group therapy wert with one of these groups, he would become discouraged and give up long be- 
fore the group had had much chance for life. But after some experience with a fairly active group a 
trainee does carry on and can see interactions in this group well enough to use them for fostering group 
feeling and for development of individuals in the group. 

We have several groups of patients on chronic wards which trainees have not yet helped with. 
We have been experimenting to see what could be done with these groups of chronic patients and are 
about ready to have trainees help with them. One of them is made up of very withdrawn, chronic 
patients who spend most of their time just sitting. Group therapy for many of them is the first place 
where they have even talked to each other on the ward. They do not know each other; they sit beside 
each other on the settee all day and do not know each other’s name. When the psychologist came into 
the ward he shook hands with some who had not shaken hands with anyone nor said a word to anyone 
for long weeks. Group therapy there is doing well if it gets people talking to each other, knowing each 
other, speaking names. Then there is another group of very aggressive, active chronic patients, a very 
different sort of group. The men walk around in the group, sometimes walk out, are generally active 
and hostile; this would be disconcerting to a trainee if he had not had some group therapy experience 
before. There is another chronic group who talk freely, but are often irrelevant, so it is very difficult to 
make out what meaning they are trying to convey. So there is a good deal of variety in groups for 
trainees to lead when they are interested and feel secure in leading groups. 

As for supervision, during the second year the diagnostic work is discussed in considerable detail 
with the supervisor, but during the third year in less detail. The trainee’s therapy work is observed by 
the supervisor. Interviews are held in the room that has a one-way vision window and are also recorded 
so trainees may play them back. Very often trainees do play them back and become aware of their own 
activity in the interview as they could not have become aware of it while the interview was going on. 
Nor would they be likely to accept their activity if the supervisor merely reported it to them. From 
the recording the trainee hears himself as he actually does it and comes in to supervisory conference 
with a good deal of interest and surprise saying, “I sure was going after him, wasn’t I!” He learns 
things about his own behavior that he could not know in any way other than via recordings. In the 
beginning of his therapy experience, an hour or more of supervisory discussion may be needed per 
individual or group session; later there may be only one conference per week on individual or group 
therapy. For some therapy groups we have co-therapists, two leaders equal in leadership responsibil- 
ity conducting a group together. Co-therapists may be a trainee and a staff psychologist, psychologist 
and psychiatrist, social worker and psychiatrist, or other combinations of professional people. This 
has certain values for the group and it surely has values for the trainee who shares a group with an- 
other professional person. The supervisor’s conferences with a trainee emphasize the activity of the 
patient and the relationship between patient and trainee rather than the trainee’s personal involve- 
ment. It seems a more valuable learning experience if the situation can be so set that the trainee be- 
comes aware for himself of the feelings he is expressing with the patient, rather than having the super- 
visor be the first to call attention to them. For this reason the supervisor brings up, particularly, prob- 
lems relating to the professional activity and deals with the emotional problems as they reflect them- 
selves in this. 

In the third year the trainee does participate a good deal in the planning for patients with whom he 
is working. He attends ward conferences and keeps in close touch with the ward psychiatrist, with the 
social worker, with the vocational advisor, particularly for those people he has in therapy. He is able 
to follow their experience through the hospital, and then as they leave, to follow what happens to them 
outside. The value of that experience for the trainee is that he learns how this kind of personality, 
which he has seen through diagnostic or therapy activities, functions later in active life outside, what 
he can do, what he cannot do, where the difficulties are in his adjustment. The conferences also give 
him something that is very important as he is going out to work somewhere as a psychologist, that is, 
contact with the work of other personnel about the hospital. Our insulin ward, for example, has a very 
close-knit intensive treatment program, so when the trainee works on that ward he becomes acquaint- 
ed with the contributions of all the other people who work there, aides, nurses, cccupational therapists, 
the dance instructor, the psychiatrists. It is an excellent place for him to learn how one can interpret 
psychological findings meaningfully to other people and what those findings mean in terms of a pat- 
ient’s behavior on the ward and his relationship to other people. The trainee begins to find himself 
as a psychologist among other professions. Of course, the business of a psychologist is not merely giv- 
ing tests; it is functioning to help people. Tests are one device, therapy is another; and their value is 
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greater as they are coordinated with the work of other professions and become part of integrated 
planning for the patient. It takes time and many conferences for the trainee to learn to take his place 
in this planning. 

Research work that is done by trainees in our hospital is generally done during the third year. 
It does not appear in the second year because generally trainees are not yet secure enough in clinical 
techniques or clinical thinking to Leta to think of relevant problems. In the fourth year they may be 
working on data collected during the third year. There are five dissertations for which the data have 
been collected at our hospital. Two of them depended entirely on patients from our hospital; in three, 
patients from our hospital were compared with various other sorts of groups. Each of the men who 
wrote these dissertations used two or three months practically full time toward the end of their third 
year collecting data. Collecting the data was good clinical experience, since they were working with 
patients, having to evaluate them in some way and make the evaluation clinically valuable, just as if 
they were doing the testing for hospital purposes. Gathering research material is as much a part of 
their clinical training as anything else they do during the third year. One dissertation is underway 
right now by a third-year trainee; on the insulin ward he is studying what valiie psychotherapy has in 
addition to insulin therapy. He has set up the study in a way that uses standardized procedures; 
psychiatrists, social workers, occupational therapists, nurses, aides, are all helping with the evaluation 
of these patients before, during, and after therapy. We hope he will get results showing that psycho- 
therapy does add something to the insulin therapy but we do not know yet. Only a few experimental 
patients have finished the course of treatment so far. However, it is a problem that supplies good re- 
search training for him, and one in which the hospital is exceedingly interested. 


Dr. McGaughran: Thank you, Dr. Hubbard. The next participant is Dr. Austin Des Lauriers, Chief 
Psychologist at the Topeka State Hospital, Topeka, Kansas. Dr. Des Lauriers. 


Dr. Des Lauriers: For the past four years at Topeka State Hospital, we have attempted to develop a 
Training Program in Clinical Psychology which would serve on the one hand to crystalize for the 
students the considerable amount of theoretical knowledge which they brought with them to this 
internship and which would, on the other hand, give to the development of their professional career in 
psychology a more definite and stable orientation. We do not conceive of the Internship in Clinical 
Psychology as just an opportunity for graduate students to be exposed to a multitude of varied types 
of experiences within the field of applied clinical work. Rather, we developed our program having in 
mind the progressive emergence in the student of a clinical way of approaching their field of work and 
of a professional attitude that would give integrity and status to their professional careers. This meant, 
first of all. that the professional staff involved in the training program would approach their responsibil- 
ities towards the trainees in the context of a mutual learning situation where the supervisor is not a 
master with all the answers and where the student or the intern is not an inadequate and helpless in- 
dividual to be spoon-fed. It meant, furthermore, that the program would have to be structured suffic- 
iently to allow evaluation of development or progress in the intern’s work, while elastic enough to en- 
courage initiative and drive in the student. 

Thus, right from the beginning of his internship the student is considered and treated as a pro- 
fessional colleague. He is assigned to a section of the hospital and participates to the extent of his 
abilities in all phases of psychological services on that section. Through this assignment the staff psy- 
chologist on this section becomes automatically his supervisor. In order to develop early in his train- 
ing a global approach to problems of personality as they are reflected in the variety of test results, the 
intern is made responsible from the first weeks of his internship for as complete an examination of 
referred patients as his training and experience will allow him to do. He is required to write a detailed 
report of his findings, giving as accurate a description of the patient examined as he can and integrating 
in a consistent personality picture his test findings. This work is closely supervised, the emphasis be- 
ing on how well the intern knows the patient from his examination, how clinically complete were his 
observations and how technically accurate were his testing procedures. This approach enables the 
supervisor to make an early evaluation of the intern’s techaical competence, of the quality of his atti- 
tude in examining patients, and of the breadth and scope of his knowledge of personality theories and 
probiems of psychopathology. 

To supplement this supervision and to some extent bridge the gap between theory and practice, 
we have included in our internship a series of workshops and seminars. These have been devised spec- 
ifically for the interns and are conducted by personnel of the Menninger Foundation either from our 
hospital, from the Menninger Clinic or from Winter Veterans Administration Hospital. We firmly be- 
lieve that the ultimate profit a student can derive from the multitude and variety of practical exper- 
iences in examining patients depends essentially on the sytematic frame of reference to which he can 
relate these experiences and by which he can organize and evaluate them. It is part of our program to 
offer such systematic views in personality theory and in problems of psychopathology. 

To emphasize the development of sound professional attitudes and practices in the student, we 
assign him to a section of the hospital for four months, a long enough period to enable him to become 
identified with the work going on in that section and to work closely with psychiatrists, social workers 
and other professional personnel. He participates in all professional meetings of the section and thus 
becomes a member of the professional staff there. By having each section of the hospital operating on 
a autonomous basis and being a complete hospital by itself, we are able to offer the intern a unique 
opportunity for close teamwork and have a great variety of clinical experiences. 

Finally I should like to say a word about opportunities for psychotherapy in our internship pro- 
gram. Such opportunities exist. But we do not encourage the interns in this work until the latter part 
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of the internship year. And even then we prefer to have them participate in therapy case conferences 
or in seminars in psychotherapy than have them directly involved in therapeutic work. Our position 
here is based on the conviction that a sound basis for doing psychotherapy is better than small doses 
of therapeutic experience of a haphazard quality. One year is too sbort to give the interns everything. 

Our program is far from perfect. We are constantly trying to improve it: first, by having frequent 
discussions between supervisors of the problems and methods involved in productive supervision; 
second, by having mutual evaluations done by both the intern and his supervisor; third by remaining 
alert and open-minded with respect to internship programs elsewhere, such as those I have been priv- 
ileged to hear outlined in this discussion this evening. 


Dr. McGaughran: Thank you very much, Dr. Des Lauriers. The next speaker on the program is the 
Chief Psychologist at the St. Louis State Hospital, St. Louis, Mo. He is Dr. Abel G. Ossorio. 


Dr. Ossorio: I feel like an echo repeating the things that you have heard five or six times tonight, but 
I would like to describe to you the training program in clinical psychology that we shall have during 
next year at our hospital. I would like first to describe the hospital itself. It is a 3600 bed, state 
mental hospital located in Saint Louis, and having on the same grounds an outpatient unit. About 400 
atients are admitted into the hospital every year; about 600 to 800 patients are in treatment of one 
ind or another at any given time. The outpatient clinic has an intake of between 200 and 300 patients 
a year, and there patients are admitted primarily for purposes of evaluating their potentialities for 
ey prone nen treatment. The staff of the hospital consists of a psychiatric staff of eight, a num- 
r of psychiatric residents (at this time, six), a social work staff of ten people, and a psychological 
staff of six. The psychology staff provides services for both the outpatient clinic and the hospital, and 
interns are rotated in their training through both these services. The hospital itself is a training hos- 
pital for all of the psychiatric professions. It is accredited for the training of psychiatric residents, for 
social workers, occupational therapists, nurses, and other professional personnel. Our clinical training 
program is two years old. It has undergone some changes. We expect it to change still more in the 
future, we hope in a positive direction. 

I might tell you something about the objectives which we hope to achieve through the internship. 
The most obvious is, of course, to help the trainee to acquire and increase his technical skills, and to 
increase his competence in the various activities which we feel he may be called upon to perform in 
his professional career. These activities are conventionally listed under the general headings of psy- 
chodiagnostic testing, psychological treatment, and research. However, we believe that the clinical 
psychologist may acquire other legitimate functions in a psychiatric institution. In our hospital the 
teaching of other psychiatric personnel is one such function. Another function is that of acting as a 
consultant to other departments of the hospital on such problems as personnel selection, the proper 
evaluation of work performance of students, and in the construction of examinations. The intern will 
participate in these activities, in addition to his more conventional training. 

The acquisition of professional skills is, of course, important. An equally important objective is the 
development of what we can call a professional attitude in all of one’s working relationships. In our 
training program we are making a systematic effort to define for the intern what this professional atti- 
tude implies in his dealings with patients and with other personnel of the hospital. We feel that it is 
during this year the trainee should define and develop feeling for his professional role. 

Now, I might tell you a little bit about the training program itself. The first six weeks that the 
intern spends in the hospital is a period of assessment of the trainee, and on the trainee’s part, a period 
of familiarization with the hospital. During these six weeks he does no formal diagnostic work. He 
is assigned to the various kinds of conferences, inter-disciplinary conferences, which are established 
both in the hospital and the clinic for purposes of diagnosis and disposition of patients. He goes to 
teaching staff conferences where teaching cases are staffed. He goes to ward conferences where the 
business of the hospital is conducted. He goes to therapy conferences where cases carried in therapy 
by psychiatric residents, psychologists, and social workers are presented and discussed. He receives 
lectures from members of all the departments of the hospital concerning the functions of each of these 
departments and their particular contributions in terms of services to the patient. He observes the 
psychological treatments, group psychotherapy, psychodrama, multiple therapy, the somatic and 
chemical treatments, and lobotomies. At the same time, he is given assignments in which he utilizes 
all of the testing techniques in his repertoire. These testing assignments and interviews with patients 
are recorded and gone over with supervisors. His techniques of test administration are observed, de- 
ficiencies are corrected, and a plan of training in either new techniques or concentrations in techniques 
where his training may be deficient is planned. All of this occurs in the first six weeks. At the same 
time, his diagnostic interviews with patients are recorded and gone over with the supervisor in order 
that the trainee may orient himself to the patient rather than to the instrument, and so that he will 


learn to rely more on his own particular skills of observation rather than on the instruments that he 
uses to observe patients. 


After this period of six weeks, he then goes into the regular training period. During the first six 
months of the year of training, he is assigned a pour | of cases designed to expose him to all of psy- 
i 


chiatric conditions that are found in the hospital and clinic, and also to enable him to gain competence 
in the complete repertoire of test instruments which we feel are minimal for his functioning. Depend- 
ing on his progress during these six months, supervision over administration and scoring and analysis 
of individual test material, of interviewing techniques, is gradually diminished, and supervision over 
the integration of test findings and the presentation of a comprehensive evaluation of patients is in- 
creased. Thus, although the supervisory time remains constant, the focus of the supervision shifts to 
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a more complex level. After the first six months, the trainee is made completely responsible for any 
diagnostic testing assigned to him, from the time when the case is assigned to him to the time when the 
diagnostic report is communicated either to a staff conference or to the individual referring the case 
to him. 

During the second six months also, depending on his development, he begins to take cases in 
therapy, individual therapy. He also has an opportunity to observe psychodrama and group therapy. 
His interviews in individual therapy are recorded and gone over with the supervisor. At first, every 
interview is analyzed in this way; later, every third or fourth interview is gone over in the session. 

We feel that the internship program should really extend over a period of two years. Therefore, 
we have set up a plan of training which would enable a student to enter either at a first year level or at 
a second year. The second year level of training presupposes experience equivalent to the first year 
that I have just described, whether gained at our hospital or in some other institution. During the 
second year, the training involves a continuation of the diagnostic function—in this case the trainee 
functions as a staff person with complete responsibility in the diagnostic area and the focus of training 
is on research and on psychotherapy. He gains intensive experience in carrying patients and assuming 
complete responsibility for the psychological treatment of patients in both the clinic and the hospital. 

Now, I also would like to mention the research opportunities at the hospital which are many. 
The hospital has been awarded a research grant by the United States Public Health Service which will 
extend over 4 period of three years. The general objective of this research program is to develop meth- 
ods for carrying out the continuing evaluation of the entire treatment program of the hospital and of 
the outpatient clinic. This means, in the initial phases, developing methods for the collection and 
codification of data for machine analy sis. These methods are in the process of being established and 
when this is completed sometime towards the end of this year, it will be possible to initiate a great 
many different projects in the general area of the evaluation of treatment and the investigation of the 
prognostic effectiveness of various kinds of patient and diagnostic information. This means that the 
trainee will be able to develop a problem in these two general areas and to have at his fingertips the 
means for pulling out various kinds of sub samples of the population, various kinds of data which may 
be required for his particular research, and even to carry on this research by means of time-saving 
machine methods. Thank you. 


Dr. McGaughran: Thank you Dr. Ossario. This ten minutes steals up on you before you know it, 
doesn’t it. The final participant in this panel is the Chief Psychologist at the Southwestern Medical 
School and Parkland Hospital, Dallas, Texas. She is Dr. Carmen Miller. 


Dr. Miller: At Southwestern Medical School, the internship program in clinical psychology was in- 


augurated in September, 1952. We had one intern that year, we have one intern this year, and we are 
going to have two interns starting in September, 1954. We have not merely increased the budget to 
allow for two internships, but we are also increasing our regular staff in psychology, psychiatry, and 
social work. Therefore, we will be able to maintain a ratio of at least one full-time psychologist to 
every intern and we will be able to provide varied opportunities for association with related professions. 

Although the psychological interns are directly responsible to and supervised by the chief psycho- 
logist, they work very closely with the entire staff of the psychiatry department and with members of 
other departments in the medical school who call upon the psychiatry department for services. By 
September, in addition to the psychologists, the psychiatry department will most probab!y consist of 
one full-time psychiatrist, two half-time psychiatrists, one full-time social worker, one half-time social 
worker, and six graduate trainees (residents) in psychiatry. In addition, there is a large clinical fac- 
ulty in psychiatry which consists of psychologists, psychiatrists and psychiatric social workers in the 
community who contribute some time to our program. There are also provisions in the budget for two 
more full-time psychiatrists and it is possible that these positions may be filled by next September. 
At the present time, one of our half-time psychiatrists and two of the psychiatrists on the clinical fac- 
ulty are psychoanalysts. 

Most of the case material comes from Parkland City-County Hospital, which is the main teach- 
ing hospital of Southwestern Medical School. Patients are referred to us from the psychiatric ward, 
from the psychiatric out-patient clinic, and from the other wards and clinics requesting psychiatric 
consultations. Patients are very largely older adolescents and adults. We have no special psychiatric 
in-patient facilities for children and out-patient children are referred to the Child Guidance Clinic. 
Occasionally, children are referred to us by the pediatrics department. 

There are now two psychiatric staff conferences a week which are held at Parkland Hospital 
and in which the psychologist is called upon to present psychological test findings on the patient in 
question. There is also one psychosomatic staff conference a week which is conducted by an internist 
with special psychosomatic training. At those conferences, reports on the patient are also presented 
by the medical student, the student nurse, the social worker, and the occupational therapist. The case 
is then discussed in a manner which is instructive to the medical students who are present. The writing 
of the psychological report is usually geared to the didactic purpose of the conference. Medical stu- 
dents and student nurses are given orientation lectures on psychological tests and the medical student 
is encouraged to arrange an individual conference with the psychologist when they are working with 
the same patient. 

Psychology is also taught in a more formal manner as part of the psychiatry curriculum. The 
formal teaching is usually not done by the psychological intern. However, if he has a special interest 
and aptitude for teaching, he does have opportunity to participate to some extent. 
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Ample time is also allowed for pursuing research problems. The intern is encouraged to maintain 
familiarity with current literature and to engage in research projects according to his interests. If he 
wishes, he may use our case material in his doctoral research. 2 

At the present time, there are no formal psychology staff conferences or seminars. However, with 
the increase in personnel, we plan to organize regular conferences for the purpose of discussing case 
material, current literature, and research problems. 

The emphasis in the internship program is on psychodiagnostic work. The intern is given op- 
portunity to gain an understanding of the purpose of various tests and to become proficient in their 
administration and interpretation. Interpretations are made on the basis of an integration of test re- 
sults with other available information about the patient. The intern receives as much help as he needs 
in any phase of this work and there is special emphasis on the quality of the written report. It has been 
our experience that it is usually several months before the intern becomes fully oriented in the program 
and experienced enough to feel self-confident and secure in his work. As he gains in competence, he is 
encouraged to assume more and more responsibility for the content of his reports. However, his work 
is still supervised according to his needs. 

The intern is also provided opportunity to take patients for treatment. The emphasis is on learn- 
ing psychodynamics and it is not expected that the intern will have had enough experience to be a 
qualified psychotherapist by the end of the year. Supervision in psychotherapy is provided in regular, 
individual conferences with a psychiatrist. 

We are now operating within a framework of limited office and clinic space. However, the first 
of two new medical school buildings will be completed by September, 1954, and at the same time the 
new city-county hospital building will also be completed. Our facilities will therefore be improved 
on and when the second medical school building is completed, the space problem will be 
solved. 

e an” internship is for one year, beginning in September. At the present time, we are able to pay 
,000. 


Dr. McGaughran: Thank you very much, Dr. Miller. I think, perhaps, if everyone is agreeable, since 
each of the participants has gone to considerable detail in discussing the offerings of his facility, that 
perhaps it would merit us less to go around again in a round robin. Duherw we could focus problems, 
questions by opening up the meeting at this time to ask if there are questions of clarification or of other 
types from you, as a group, which you might address either the group, a volunteer, or individually. 
If I might permit myself the first question, just for a moment, and I’ll address this to a volunteer in the 
group, if I were going on to an internship I think this is the question I would like my “good fairy” to 
tell me—no one did tell me incidentially—perhaps you would be “good fairies’ to the students who 
haven’t gone yet. What are some of the more palpable ways which the student has under his control, 
by which he can go wrong, or not do his best when he enters into an internship? 


Dr. Miller: Our interns have done their best. 


Dr. McGaughran: Of course, this probably never happened, but perhaps you have conceived of that 
awful time in the future when an intern will go wrong. What will he have done? 


Dr. Dawson: Well, I think that this would indicate a defect in the supervisory process, and I think that 
this could be be detected fairly early. I mean I think the supervisor is responsible for getting certain 
insights about what the trainee needs and being able to anticipate these things as they come up. Con- 
sequently, this is why we hope we have no students that go wrong. I think another way this would be 
checked is to have the student at times give an impression of what he feels he needs from the training 
program, and to see if his own appraisal of his needs is an objective one, that is, if it checks with the 
supervisor. Sometimes, this isn’t objective, but I had a statement from a trainee that I felt consti- 
tuted a rather difficult supervisory problem that I thought might be worth reading a little later on. I 
think actually, if we are, or if we do our duties to the trainee in terms of supervision, then, to answer 
Dr. McGaughran’s question, this would not come up. But many times we don’t, we have to admit our 
short-comings. 


Dr. McGaughran: Dr. Ossario. 


Dr. Ossario: I'd like to make a couple of comments on that. It seems to me that it is true that where 
the trainee goes wrong there has been faulty supervision or faulty evaluation of the trainee by the 
supervisor. With respect to specific problems, I would say that the area in which the trainee is most 
likely to make serious mistakes is in the area of defining his relationships to other disciplines and, in 
one way or another, violating the structure of the social organization to which he has to adjust in the 
training program. And this is the kind of thing that can result in a vicious circle of interpersonal fric- 
tion which then makes it extremely difficult for the intern to function effectively in the face of this 
interpersonal situation. 


Dr. Brewer: One thing I might comment on is in working with parents of children, one thing that we 
sometimes haven’t been able to judge adequately, ahead of time, is the intern’s reaction to consider- 
able hostility on the part of parents, and considerable demanding of a kind of relationship or response 
that the intern cannot make, and should not make. And I think it difficult to judge sometimes their 
reaction to considerable hostility, because you haven’t put them in that situation, particularly. You 
have to judge that by inference, rather than from having exposed them to hostility yourself. And I 
think that two or three times, we have had some difficulties there which was a lack of proper evalua- 
tion on our part in assigning a particular person to the intern. 
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Dr. McGaughran: I just reminded myself, I think probably the very first person I ever saw in a clinical 
situation showed hostility, and I can remember my own feelings as I came out. I was highly indignant 
and reported to my supervisor that this person was mad at me. 


Dr. Dawson: It bothered him if you were mad at him, too. This is why I think we follow-up this idea 
of having the student express his feeling in a part of the report, and we can use this to check to really 
see what degree of insight he really achieves with patients as we follow him along. Sometimes the 
hostility of students towards supervisors gets to be pretty threatening, too, and requires quite a bit of 
maturity on the part of the supervisor to calm ourselves and not react to it directly. 


Dr. Ossario: It means the development of an intra-staff atmosphere in which people can be spontan- 
eous in their expression of feelings, and this is sometimes hard to achieve. 


Dr. Hubbard: And you think of the trainee as a person who is learning. You don’t think of him as a 
finished person, certainly not when he comes to you, nor when he ends his third year, he isn’t a finished 
person, maybe the rest of his life . . . most of us are still working on it. But if you think of him as going 
through states that everybody does in development, then you treat the things that turn up as diffi- 
culties as things to be learned through. So that it isn’t that the trainee goes wrong, it is that some- 
thing has happened that has caused the learning experience to take place. 


Dr. Dawson: That’s a nice way to put it. 


Dr. Ossario: I would like to bring up a problem which I foresee if a two-year plan, such as has been dis- 
cussed by myself and others here, is put into effect, and if during the second year, the thesis research is 
begun. This probably is not a problem where the training installation is close to the University, but I 
can foresee difficulties where, for example, the state hospital is 800 miles away from Houston. The 
problems of the supervision of the thesis, and in the design, the planning of the thesis, I feel are pri- 
marily the responsibility of the training university, rather than the training institution. Perhaps, 
there are some different opinions on this. I would like some comment on that. 


Seren Perhaps Dr. McCary, of our staff, would care to comment on that point from the 
audience. 


Dr. McCary: I think the problems which would arise with the intern 800 miles away from his univers- 
ity are quite apparent—and unfortunately quite difficult to overcome. Certainly the student would 
not get the supervision he needs from his university staff since he would have neither the time nor 
money to make the very frequent trips that would be necessary. In our own case our students who are, 
say, in St. Louis are on a one year program, and the only students we have on a two-year internship 


are in Galveston with Dr. Foster. Since Galveston is only 50 miles away and the trip from the hospital 
to the University can be made easily in less than an hour, this is really no problem for us—especially 
with the close, working relationship we have with Dr. Foster and his staff. 


Dr. McGaughran: Thank you Dr. McCary. I think we could go on here for the remainder of the eve- 
ning if we allowed ourselves to do so because this is, as I said previously, a most important topic in the 
area of clinical psychology. However, since there are some present who have to work tomorrow, and 
since we can take only so much advantage of our speakers, I think it best that we close at this time. I 
certainly want to thank each of the speakers for the very fine contributions made here this evening, 


and I, for one, am looking forward to discussing these problems with you more fully during your stay 
with us. Thank you and good night. 
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RATER EXPERIENCE AND CASE HISTORY JUDGMENTS OF 
ADJUSTMENT 


A. W. BENDIG 
University of Pittsburgh 


PROBLEM 


Recently several articles have discussed problems in the use of clinical judg- 
ments in diagnosis and psychotherapy. Hamlin“? and Bordin, et al.,@ note two 
variables that are immediately relevant to the problem of using judges to secure 
ratings of the global adjustment level of psychiatric patients from their case histories: 
(a) The effect of the amount or relevance of the information or context in the case 
histories upon judgmental reliability, and (b) the influence of the judges’ previous 
task-relevant training or experience upon reliability. 

Bendig and Sprague“ have reported on the influence of the training and educa- 
tional background of the rater on case history adjustment ratings. Rating scales 
with 3, 5, 7, or 9 categories were used with each scale being anchored by three des- 
criptive phrases. Ten short (approximately 100-word) case histories culled from 
psychology textbooks were rated for adjustment level, using four scales differing in 
length, by groups of students in introductory psychology, abnormal psychology, and 
graduate psychology classes, and also by a group of clinical psychologists. The 
average interjudge reliability within the groups of introductory psychology Ss ranged 
from .35 to 53 (depending on scale length) with a median of .43, while the average 
intercorrelation among the abnormal psychology Ss ranged from .44 to .62 with a 
median of .50. Similar measures were .58 and .59 for two groups of graduate psycho- 
logy Ss and .65 for the clinical psychologists. The correlation of mean case ratings of 
the clinical psychologists with the mean case ratings of the student groups was .87 
for the introductory psychology Ss, .96 for the abnormal psychology Ss, and .97 for 
the graduate psychology Ss. The correlation of introductory psychology Ss with the 
clinical psychologists was significantly lower than the similar correlations for the 
other two groups of student raters. It was concluded that as students receive more 
training in psychology they agree better with each other as to what constitutes case 
history adjustment and also become more similar to post-PhD clinical psychologists 
in their judgments. 

The research reported below was designed to investigate rater reliability with 
more extensive and longer case histories. In addition, ratings were collected from Ss 
differing widely in the amount of formal training in psychology. Finally, the analysis 
attempted to investigate not only specific types of rating errors, but also how the Ss 
utilized the information contained in various sections of the case history. 


PROCEDURE 


Stimuli. The ten abstracted case histories originally selected by Cummings ® 
and later used by Newton? were slightly edited and mimeographed along with a 
face-sheet of rater instructions as a booklet. From the complete case history the 
male 8’s behavior (excluding psychometric results and psychiatric diagnosis) had 
been abstracted under seven major case sections. The seven case sections were: 


Appearance and interview behavior. 

Complaints and 8’s evaluation of his own adjustment. 

Occupational, service, educational, and general economic adjustment. 
Parental and sibling relationshirs. 

Marital and/or sexual relationships. 

Other interpersonal relationships. 

Habits, interests, aims. 


At the beginning of each case history the S’s present age, marital status, education, 
and occupation were also given. The ten abstracted case histories varied in length 
from one to two pages of single-spaced typing. 
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The face-sheet of rater instructions requested the S, after carefully reading each 
case, to record two judgments for each case history. The first judgment was a quanti- 
tative rating of the total adjustment level inferred from the verbal and overt be- 
havior reported in the case. The reference point for the adjustment rating was de- 
fined as the rater’s knowledge of the typical behavior of the average population 
male of the same age, marital status, etc., as the patient in the case history. The 
second judgment on each case requested of the rater was which one of the seven 
case sections was most important or influential in determining the adjustment rating 
given the case by the rater, i.e., which single case section reported behavior that the 
rater considered most indicative of the patient’s general level of adjustment. 


Scale. The 7-point rating scale described in a previous study“) was used with 
the center and two end scale categories verbally anchored with descriptive phrases 
and the remaining four intermediate categories left unanchored. The anchoring 
statements used were: Slightly maladjusted, Moderately maladjusted, and Extreme- 
ly maladjusted. 


Subjects. The total group of 61 Ss was composed of a sample of 23 undergrad” 
uate students enrolled in two daytime sections of introductory educational psychol- 
ogy and a second sample of 38 graduate students in psychology. The graduate psy- 
chology Ss were first to fourth year students with 23 specializing in clinical and coun- 
seling areas and the remainder in non-clinical specialties (comparative, social, etc.), 


RESULTS 


The Ss’ responses from each rater group were analyzed by analysis of variance 
procedures and similar methods were applied to the combined groups. From the ob- 
tained mean squares estimates of group reliability, individual rater reliability, and 
rater bias were derived by the methods described by Lindquist‘ >». %5*8®) and 
Ebel“ and previously used by Bendig and Sprague“. The results of these intra- 
group analyses can be found in Table 1. In all three analyses significant (.001 level) 


TABLE 1. SuMMARIZED ANALYSES OF VARIANCE AND RELIABILITY EstTIMATEs OF CasE HistTorRY 
ADJUSTMENT RaTINGS 








U ——— Graduates Combined 
(N = (N = 38) (N = 61) 





Mean Mean Mean 
Source of Variation Square F df Square F df Square F 








Case Histories 98.54 . 5 .58 203.74t | 9 237.34 304.28 
Subjects 22 2.55 2.60f | : 2.81f | 59 2.17 2.29} 
Error (CHs x Ss) ( 94 3 6 | 531 .78 





Reliability 
(Group) . 990 
Reliability 
(Individual) 
Bias 








tSignificant at the .001 level. 


case history mean squares indicated that the Ss within each rater group reliably dis- 
criminated different adjustment levels among the ten case histories. The Ss mean 
squares were also significant at the .001 level, demonstrating significant individual 
differences between Ss in the mean rating assigned by a given § to all ten cases. This 
latter variable has been previously termed ‘‘rater bias.’’ In the combined group an- 
alysis the Between Groups and the Groups by Case History interaction mean squares 
were not significant. Individual rater reliability (average intercorrelation between 
the Ss) was .82 for the undergraduate Ss and .84 for the graduates. The difference of 
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.02 is clearly not significant. The measure of rater bias was .63 for the undergrad- 
uates and .64 for the graduates: again an insignificant difference. 

Three measures of rater error were computed for each 8. Rater bias, as previous- 
ly defined“), was the mean of the ten ratings assigned by an § to the case histories. 
Rater variability was the standard deviation of an §’s ten ratings around his mean 
rating. Rater psychiatric reliability was the correlation of an 8’s ratings of the cases 
with the scale values derived from the rankings of six psychiatrists of the same case 
histories“. Each of the correlations comprising this last variable was converted to 
its z equivalent for the statistical analysis: ». 4), The mean and standard deviation 
of each of the three rater errors for the undergraduate and graduate Ss are given in 
Table 2 along with the results of tests of intergroup differences in means (1) and var- 


TABLE 2. CoMPARISON OF RATER GRovuPS ON THREE SOURCES OF ERROR IN CasE History 
ADJUSTMENT RatiInGs 








Undergraduates (N==23)|} Graduates (N=38) Group Differences 





| Means Variances 
Rater Error Mean S. D. | Mean S. D. | (t) (F) 





Bias 9 62t | 4.02 .44t 60 1.97* 
Variability 2.1 22 1.96 30 2.79t 1.82 
Reliability 3: 27 1.34 23 .30 1.37 











*Significant at the .05 level. 
tSignificant at the .01 level. 
{Significant at the .001 level. 


iances (F). These latter comparisons showed the undergraduate Ss to be signifi- 
cantly (.05 level) more variable in bias measures (F = 2.79 with 22 and 37 dF) and 
to have a significantly (.01 level) higher mean variability (¢ = 2.79 with 59 dF). 
Neither the means nor variances of the two groups were significantly different on 
psychiatric reliability with the mean reliability in both groups being .87. It was also 
possible to test the significance of intra-group variation in the three measures of rater 
error by F ratio and chi-square techniques. Significant intra-group variation in bias 
measures had already been demonstrated by the results of the analyses reported in 
Table 1. The chi-square test of heterogeneity of variances ©: »?- #97) was applied to 
the variability measures within each group. The resulting chi-square for the under- 
graduate group (4.07) was not significant (dF = 22), and the chi-square for the 
graduate group (15.53) was similarly insignificant (dF = 37). The intra-group varia- 
tion in reliability measures was tested by applying a chi-square test © »- ™©) to the z 
equivalents of the psychiatric correlations within each sample. Neither the chi- 
square value for the undergraduate Ss (12.16 with 22 dF) or for the graduate Ss 
(14.61 with 37 dF) was significant at acceptable levels, indicating inter-group homo- 
geneity in reliability. 

The final analysis compared the two groups of Ss on single case histories. The 
mean and standard deviation of the ratings for each of the ten case histories were 
computed separately for the two samples of raters. From the judgments of each S as 
to the most important case history sections, the frequency of Ss selecting each of the 
seven sections was tabulated for each case. An Index of Agreement was computed 
from the single case frequencies in each group. Essentially the Index of Agreement 
is a quantitative measure of the degree of concentration of the frequencies in the 
qualitative categories. When the frequencies are equal in all of the categories IA 
equals zero and when all of the responses are concentrated in one category with zero 
frequencies in the remaining categories IA equals one. In Table 3 are shown the 
mean, standard deviation, and Index of Agreement for each case history in the two 
groups of Ss. In addition, the case sections selected by more than one-third of the Ss 
in the group are given in the last two columns of Table 3. Differences between the 
groups in rating means, standard deviations, or Indices of Agreement were tested by 
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Wilcoxon’s nonparametric rank test for paired replicates“® and the normal curve 
values resulting from these tests are given at the bottom of Table 3. The graduate 
Ss showed significantly (.05 level) larger Indices of Agreement than did the under- 
graduates, but the two groups did not differ significantly on case means or standard 
deviations. The rank-difference correlation between the case history means from the 
two groups was .95 and between the Indices of Agreement was .84 (both significant 
at the .01 level). The rank correlation between case means and IA was .67 in the 
undergraduate group (significant at the .05 level) and .61 in the graduate group 
(just short of significance at the .05 level). Case standard deviations were not re- 
lated to case means or IAs in either group. 


Discussion 


The results of the present study suggest that interjudge reliability in rating case 
histories for adjustment level is a function of the length of the case history abstract. 
When graduate student Ss rated shorter case histories their reliability was only .58 
compared to the .84 found here with the same scale, but with more extensive case 
histories. The previously found “ difference in reliability between professionally 
naive and experienced raters (.15) was greatly reduced (.02) when longer case ab- 
stracts were rated. Apparently naive Ss approach experienced Ss in reliability when 
(a) longer rating scales are used“), and (b) when the case abstract provides more in- 
formation about the patient. 

Analysis of specific rating errors showed the naive Ss to be more variable in 
bias measures, i.e., the tendency to over-use one or the other end of the scale, and to 
spread their ratings about their mean rating more than experienced raters. The 
undergraduate raters tended to (a) judgeall of the cases as well-adjusted or all of the 
cases as maladjusted, or (b) dichotomize the cases, using both extremes of the rating 
scale and failing to use the center scale categories. However, the significantly greater 
frequency of these two types of errors among the undergraduate raters did not reduce 
their average interjudge reliability or their average correlation with psychiatric judg- 
ments of the same case histories. 

The similarity of the two rater groups in reliability contrasts markedly with the 
dissimilarity in their use of the information contained in specific sections of the case 
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histories. Although each group demonstrated significantly greater than chance agree- 
ment as to which were the most important or task-relevant sections of each case, the 
graduate student Ss showed greater intragroup agreement on nine of the ten cases. 
The rater groups also differ somewhat on which specific sections were most import- 
ant. In Table 3 are recorded the case sections that more than one-third of the raters 
within each group selected as the most important and it can be seen that only for six 
of the cases (case histories 1, 2, 6, 7, 9, and 10) did the two groups agree on the im- 
portant sections. The graduate Ss used sections II, III, and I (in one case) exclusive- 
ly, while the undergraduate Ss also felt that sections IV and V (in one case) were im- 
portant. For four of the five cases in which the groups disagreed the disagreement 
arose because the graduate Ss continued to use sections II and III while the under- 
graduate Ss reported sections IV and V as most important. 

These above noted intergroup discrepancies in the selection of important case 
sections appear related to the sizable and similar correlation within each group 
(r = .67 and .61) between the rank of the cases on the mean adjustment rating 
assigned by the Ss and the cases ranked on the magnitude of intragroup agreement 
on the important case sections. Apparently both naive and experienced raters derive 
their judgments of highly maladjusted cases from only a few case sections, while 
their judgments on more well adjusted cases are taken from many different case 
sections. Dichotomizing the cases on the basis of the mean adjustment rating 
assigned by both groups shows that for the five more well adjusted cases (cases 3, 4, 
5, 6, and 8) the two rater groups agreed in only one case (case 6) as to the important 
case section. For the five more maladjusted cases the groups agreed in every instance 
as to the important section. For highly maladjusted cases, both naive and experienc- 
ed raters use the same behavior reported in the case history on the patient’s verbal- 
izations and his occupational, educational, and economic adjustment in forming their 
judgments of his maladjustment level. For the more well adjusted cases the exper- 
ienced rater continues to use the same area of patient behavior in judging adjustment 
while the more naive rater shifts to using the case patient’s parental, sibling, marital, 
and sexual relationships in forming his adjustment judgment. In spite of this shift 
in the bases of his judgments the naive rater still makes just as reliable judgments, 
both in terms of his intercorrelation with other naive Ss and with psychiatric judg- 
ments, as does the more experienced graduate student in psychology. 


SUMMARY 


Ten case history abstracts of clinic patients were rated by groups of under- 
graduate (N = 23) and graduate (N = 38) students in psychology using a simple 7- 
point rating scale. Each rater also indicated which case history section was most im- 
portant in influencing his case rating. Individual rater reliability (average interjudge 
correlation) was similar in both groups and the mean correlation of raters within each 
group with psychiatrist ratings of the same cases was the same. Comparison of the 
groups on specific rater errors showed the undergraduate Ss to be more variable in 
measures of individual rater bias and to be higher in mean intrajudge variability. 
Analysis of important case sections indicated that the graduate student Ss agreed 
better among themselves as to which were the most important sections, but that the 
amount of interjudge agreement on the important sections within each case was 
positively related to the mean maladjustment rating given the cases by both groups. 
Both groups of raters selected the same case sections as important for the highly 
maladjusted cases, but disagreed on the important sections for the better adjusted 
cases. 
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AN EMPIRICAL INVESTIGATION OF THERAPEUTIC “LISTENING” 
GERHART R. SOMMER, BERNARR MAZO, AND GEORGE F. J. LEHNER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


INTRODUCTION 


The literature on ‘listening’ in psychotherapy falls into two general categories: 
(1) empirical studies in which certain dimensions of therapeutic ‘listening’ are in- 
ferred from the ability of the therapist to predict patient behavior from protocols of 
patient material“: ©; and (2) didactic articles describing “‘ideal”’ therapeutic ‘listen- 
ing’®. 5. 10). This paper explores some variables operating in therapeutic listening 


and presents a technique for the empirical investigation of these variables. 

Most authors agree that ‘listening,’ as the term is applied to therapy, implies 
some ‘‘deeper” understanding of the patient than a mere collection of his statements 
at face value or a simple interpretation of the language used by him. Rogers“! 
speaks of the attitude of the therapist, as listener, as an important factor in getting 
the patient to express himself freely. Other studies stress that the relationship be- 
tween therapist and patient becomes structured through the medium of communica- 
tion” ™. Fiedler®? found much agreement among therapists as to what the ideal 
therapy situation involves in terms of patient-therapist communication and under- 
standing. The statement most characteristic of the ideal therapy situation was: 
“The therapist is able to participate completely in the patient’s communication.” 
The statement chosen as least characteristic was: ‘“The therapist shows no under- 
standing of the feelings the patient is trying to communicate.” These two statements, 
at opposite ends of a continuum of desirability for the therapeutic relationship, 
emphasize the factor of communication. 

Many of the studies infer the listening process of the therapist from the action 
the therapist takes vis-a-vis his patient, either in the form of a response to the 
patient directly, or in the form of a prediction about the patient’s behavior in a pro- 
jective or other life situation. The inference is made that if the therapist is able to 
predict the patient’s behavior, then he must know something about him, and that 
this information has been communicated by the patient“ ©. 

The information collected by a therapist from and about the patient in ‘listen- 
ing’ during a therapeutic interview usually remains implicit, at least during the 
course of the interview. These data can be made explicit, however, by analyzing the 
relationship between the therapist’s verbal report of these data (usually unverbalized) 
and the material provided by the patient. This relationship is here defined as 
‘listening.’ 

Any conclusions about ‘listening’ from the responses which the therapist makes 
to the patient would be influenced, of course, by a second intervening variable, 
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namely the therapist’s “philosophy of therapy.’”’ Any technique which controls this 
second factor would bring us closer to the ‘listening’ process as here defined. Reid 
and Snyder®) employed a technique which approaches control of this factor. The 
therapists (or subjects) were given interview protocols of patients and were asked to 
categorize the feelings present in the material. This technique, however, structures 
the subjects’ responses by forcing identification of feeling, whether or not the subject 
thinks any feeling is present. Thus, of the many hypotheses which a therapist could 
make about the patient, it investigates only those dealing with the patient’s feelings. 
A technique exploring ‘listening’ during therapy should provide the widest possible 
latitude for the therapist to state explicitly the hypotheses he forms. 

Another methodological problem in probing ‘listening’ involves control of the 
patient’s stimulus material. In the present study this was accomplished by using a 
“tape-patient” rather than a “live-patient.” This manner of presenting the patient 
has the possible disadvantages of eliminating visual cues, although Giedt“) found 
no significant differences in ability to predict when material was presented in sound 
films or on a sound track only. Limiting the stimulus material to auditory presenta- 
tion probably allows for greater precision in the analysis of the results. 

The problem of making explicit those responses of the therapist which usually 
remain implicit (while he listens) involved using a technique which would not in 
itself determine the explicit response. For example, the question ‘“What has the 
patient said?” would tend to elicit simply a restatement of the patient’s verbaliza- 
tion, while the question “What does the patient mean?” would tend to elicit inter- 
pretive responses, regardless of whether this is the subject’s usual mode of implicit 
response. By using a somewhat ambiguous question ‘What has the patient told 
you?” and telling the subject that he is this tape-patient’s therapist, the experi- 
mental situation was structured in the direction of eliciting responses which would 
more closely approximate each therapist’s usual mode of data-collecting or listening 
during therapy. 

A technique which attempts to clarify the listening process of a particular 
therapist should, of course, be able to highlight and clarify differences in the listen- 
ing process as they occur in different groups of therapists. One such difference in 
‘listening’ may be based upon the amount of experience which a therapist has had. 
In this study, therefore, we have attempted to compare experienced therapists with 
trainees in clinical psychology. 

Recent approaches to perceptual theory stress the effect of an individual’s 
expectations on his perceptions. We should expect a similar phenomenon to occur in 
a listening situation, particularly when the stimulus material may be interpreted in 
different ways. Prior knowledge about the patient is one such source of controlling 
expectation and is one which is often encountered in different degrees in actual clin- 
ical practice. Therefore, half of the therapists in this study were given no information 


about the patient, while half were given some clinical information, as described 
below. 


PROCEDURE 


A tape recording of an actual therapeutic interview was used as the stimulus 
material. The original therapist’s responses and those of the patient which were 
direct replies to the therapist were deleted. Contextual continuity and meaning were 
not lost. The patient’s tape was then divided into twelve units, each approximately 
one minute long, which constituted meaningful segments. A tone signal indicated 
the end of each unit. The therapist subject sat alone in an observation room which 
had a one-way mirror. The tape was played by the experimenters from an adjoining 
room and piped into the therapy room via a speaker. The subject’s responses were 
recorded on,Audograph discs. The only equipment visible to the subject was the 
microphone and the speaker. 

i The instructions to the subject, recorded on the beginning of the tape were as 
ollows: 
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“This is an attempt to learn more about listening. You will hear a recording of a patient’s 
statements in a therapy session, and will be asked to tell what the patient has told you. There 
are no right or wrong answers to this question and your responses will not be checked against 
any particular criteria. The patient’s statements will be presented in approximately one-minute 
units. The end of the unit will be indicated by a signal, like this (signal). You should then 
respond to the imaginary question ‘What has this patient told you?’ You may take as long as 
you wish and say as much or as little as you like. Please talk in your normal voice, and indicate 
when you have finished by raising your right hand and saying ‘That's all.’ Remember, you are 
to state not what you would say to ihe patient if he were present, but merely what he has told 
you. In listening assume that you are this patient’s therapist and that you have no previous 
knowledge or contact with him. Of course, you will also be unable to see the patient and you will 
have to rely entirely on what you hear. If you have any —— now, please raise your right 
hand. (Pause) Remember, you are to respond at the end of each unit to the question, ‘What has 
the patient told you?’ Please do not respond until after you have heard the signal at the end of 
each unit. The next voice you hear will be that of the patient.” 


For half of the subjects, the following statement about the patient was added 
to the instructions: 

“The patient is a 35-year old woman who came for help after the following incident occurred. 
One day she went to the information desk of a large department store to return a piece of mer- 
chandise. The clerk, who was a middle-aged woman, answered her very rudely. The patient be- 
came violently angry and fainted. On regaining consciousness, she was unable to recall the inci- 
dent and when her husband, who had been with her all the time, told her what had happened, 

she became very worried and decided to seek help.” 


Any questions by the subjects regarding the meaning of the question ‘““What has 
the patient told you?” were answered by instructing the subject to interpret the 
question in his own way. 


SUBJECTS 
Subjects were nine graduate students in clinical psychology at the University of 
California (‘“Trainee” group)* and ten psychotherapists (clinical psychologists and 
psychiatrists) practicing in the Los Angeles area (‘‘Experienced” group). Half of 
each group listened to the tape under condition | (no information about the patient) 
and half under condition II (with the information about the patient given above). 


RESULTS 
The recordings of each subject’s responses were typed and a content analysis 
of the typescript was made by two of the authors in the following manner: Each 
typescript was “cut’’ into thought-units (e. g. “she is telling that she doesn’t like 
her mother’’), then each unit was assigned to one of seven categories via the method 
of agreement. The content categories used, empirically derived from the responses 
in a pilot study “*, were: 
Statements about the patient’s dynamics, attitudes, etc. (e.g., “she hates her mother’’). 
a about persons other than the patient (e.g., “her mother was very domineer- 
ing ). 
Statements about the patient’s behavior in this therapy situation (e.g., ‘now she’s 
showing resistance’’). 


Statements about the patient’s overt behavior outside the therapy situation (e.g., 
“she often goes out for lunch’’). 


Statements about the patient’s attitude toward therapy (e.g., “she thinks therapy will 
tear her apart’). 


Statements of uncertainty by the therapist (e.g., “I don’t know what she means by this,” 
“T didn’t hear that part too well’). 


References to the pre-therapy “incident” in condition II (e.g., “that ties in with her 
reactions to the woman in the store’’). 


In addition each unit was classified as ‘“‘Descriptive’’ if it was merely a restate- 
ment or paraphrase of the patient’s verbalizations or ‘Interpretative’ if it went 
beyond what the patient actually said and interpreted her behavior or verbalizations. 

The frequency tally by content category and for Interpretation vs. Description 
was converted into percentages for each subject and is summarized in Table 1. The 


*The “Trainee” group originally included ten subjects, but the audograph discs of one subject 
in condition II were lost. 
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differences between ‘“Trainees’’ and ‘‘Experienced” subjects, and between conditions 
I and II, were analyzed by means of the Mann-Whitney U Test* for differences be- 
tween sums of ranks“), for each content category and for Interpretation vs. Descrip- 
tion. 

The difference between experienced therapists and trainees on interpretation 
was found to be statistically significant (.01 < p<.05), i. e., the experienced thera- 
pists did more interpreting than the trainees. This is a difference in an “expected” 
direction—that is, one might expect, a priori, that experienced therapists would 
tend, in listening to their patients, to go beyond what the patient explicitly says, 
whereas trainees would tend to be more cautious, and so depend more on description 
rather than interpretation. None of the differences between the “Trainees” and 
“Experienced” groups on content categories was significant. 


DIscussIoNn 


The area in which a significant difference was found—lInterpretation vs Descrip- 
tion—was the only one selected on an a priori theoretical basis; all the content cate- 
gories were determined empirically. It may be that this latter type of content an- 
alysis, so common in mass media and public opinion analysis, is not an efficacious 
approach to analysis of content in therapeutic listening, and that differentiating 
categories are more likely to emerge from hypotheses based on ‘“‘expected’’ (i.e., 


*The Mann-Whitney U Test determines whether the sum of ranks for one set of scores is signifi- 
cantly larger than for the other. In this case the following formula was used: 
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theoretical) differences. Furthermore, we expect that meaningful interpretation of 
the patient’s behavior must consider what the patient does here and now, and so 
deal with the patient’s defensive efforts as well as his expressions toward the therapist. 
It is of interest here that in both the “Experienced” and the “Trainee” groups the 
two therapists lowest on percentage of Interpretation also had the lowest percent- 
ages in category C, statements about the patient’s behavior in this therapy situation. 
Perhaps a breakdown of category C into several sub-groupings, such as “Behavior 
toward the therapist,” and “‘Defenses brought into play by the therapist’s inter- 
pretation,” etc., would help to differentiate the “Experienced” from the ‘‘Trainee” 
group. 

It is also possible that differences might emerge if groupings of subjects were 
more rigorously specified. For example our ‘Trainees’ included both first-year 
interns just beginning to do therapy, and individuals with as much as four years of 
experience in therapy. Similarly, the “Experienced” group covered a wide range of 
lengths and types of experience and of theoretical orientations. 

Finally, we should like to suggest the usefulness of this technique as a training 
device for student therapists. The method provides a dynamic situation in which 
the student can hear and respond to a real patient; but in which he can compare his 
‘listening’ with that of others on exactly the same material from the same patient. 
Also, the students and their supervisors can evaluate changes in the student’s listen- 
ing as a function of training. Furthermore, the use of this method allows the student 
to try his therapeutic wings without having to face the frequently anxiety-producing 
necessity of doing something to help the patient immediately; and avoids the prob- 
lems involved when a disturbed person happens to be a student’s very first subject 
in a therapy situation. 

SUMMARY 


A rationale for the investigation of ‘listening’ in therapy was presented. ‘Listen- 
ing’ was defined as the relationship between the stimulus input of the patient and 
the implicit hypotheses of the therapist about the patient which are made explicit 
in the therapist’s verbal response under experimental conditions. A technique for 
making these hypotheses explicit was presented. These responses were content 
analyzed and groups of subjects were compared. Experienced therapists were found 
to make significantly more interpretative responses than trainees, but no differences 
were found between these two groups on any of the seven content categories used. 
Analysis of the possible effect of prior clinical information about the patient yielded 
no significant differences. The use of the technique as a therapy training device was 
discussed. 
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ESTIMATING IMPAIRMENT ON WECHSLER BELLEVUE SUBTESTS 
C. V. JACKSON 


National a, Nervous Diseases 
Queen Square, London 


PROBLEM 


While the Wechsler Bellevue scale“) has been shown to be of limited value in 
psychiatric diagnosis, “* **) it remains a useful starting point in examining for in- 
tellectual deficits, and indirectly for cerebral lesions, although it is not always suffic- 
iently sensitive. The full scale technique is time consuming, and Marks®® main- 
tained that many subtests were repetitive measures of mostly the same variables, 
since inter-subtest correlations were all high. Although the several suggested meth- 
ods of diagnosing organic dysfunction by means of overall deterioration indices 
based on weighted scores have been shown to give results little better than chance 
(4, 12, 14, 28, 82) it is nevertheless often helpful to ascertain whether a patient present- 
ing with a question of cerebral lesion has impaired scores on a verbal subtest (Sim- 
ilarities) or on a more spatial subtest (Block Design), and some implications of such 
impairment have been put forward in recent literature“: 1% 17. ), and in studies of 
prefrontal lobotomy “*: 2}, 23, 25), 

A simple scatter-analysis procedure for detecting impairment on individual sub- 
tests was suggested by Barnett, although his work was unknown to the author 
during two years’ use of the method described below. His paper mentioned tables for 
every age group separately, but these were not published. Also Barnett’s figures did 
not incorporate the findings of Fox and Birren“’? for the age group 60-69, and were 
not smoothed to overcome the sampling errors in Wechsler’s figures which are con- 
siderable, nor did he use the refinement of “‘decimal weighted scores”’ suggested be- 
low. 

Any technique of scatter analysis requires a reliable baseline, or “hold score’’. 
Ideally, this should be derived from both Information and Vocabulary scores, since 
these have been found to be least influenced by age“ *. ©, by practice ® ™, and even 
by such a local cerebral lesion as prefrontal lobotomy», provided that the cut is 
sufficiently anterior ®. 

If only one of these scores were available, that of the Vocabulary would be pre- 
ferable since it (1) is less affected by age“ *. *!), (2) is more sensitive in demonstrat- 
ing loss on “‘don’t hold” subtests @°’, (3) has higher test-retest reliability with normal 
subjects and various groups of patients®: '° !), and higher split-half reliability“, 
and (4) shows less scatter about the line of best fit representing decline of mean score 
with age (see below). 


Rapaport @’) suggested several base-lines for scatter analysis, but finally chose the 
score on Vocabulary as most suitable. On the other hand, in our experience Vocabu- 
lary scores are impaired in patients with local lesions of the dominant hemisphere or 
of the subordinate temporal lobe, although a score “by recognition” from a four 
choice list of meanings such as that prepared by Glik “” is less susceptible. How- 
ever, Wechsler’s monograph did not make available the means and standard devia- 
tions obtained on Vocabulary by the various age groups of his standardizing popula- 
tion, although he has kindly sent a ‘“‘Contrived Table of Means and Standard De- 
viations” based on his later experience with the test (see Table 4). With this ex- 
ception, the “hold’’ baseline is therefore confined to the score on Information!. 


METHOD 


The raw scores on all subtests are converted to “decimal weighted scores” 
(shown in Table 1)*. These may seem an over-refinement in a measuring instrument 
known to be imprecise“ ® 72), but are necessary because 


1British Psychologists are faced with the further difficulty that no adaptation of the Information 
subtest has yet been sufficiently standardized for use in this country. 

2Decimal weighted scores were determined by reading off the line of best fit after raw scores had 
been plotted against weighted scores for every subtest separately. 
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ESTIMATING IMPAIRMENT ON WECHSLER BELLEVUE SUBTESTS 


TABLE 2. 


(smootH ED) 


[N No | 100] 75 
AGE 30—34135 —39 40-44) a 


INFORMATION 10:1 | 10-0 | 9-8 , ° . ‘ 3°29 














COMPREHENSION , . 10:0 | 9:8 9°6 ; ‘ . . 3-01 





ARITHMETIC ? , 9°4 92 | 8-9 





DIGIT SPAN , , 9:3 88 | 85 





SIMILARITIES . A 98 96 9°4 





PICTURE 
ARRANGEMENT | 'O° 9 | 93 | 87 | BI 


PICTURE 
COMPLETION 





94 191 8-7 





BLOCK DESIGN . . 96 | 90 | 85 





OBJECT 


. . 8-9 
ASSEMBLY "a =z 





DIGIT SYMBOL . . 95 | 88 | 8:0 









































1. The tables above and below involve decimals. 


2. They overcome the grouping inherent in Wechsler’s conversion which loses 
information. 


3. A slight change in raw score is directly reflected in the decimal weighted 
score. 


4. The supposedly equal steps of the raw score are not rendered unequal when 
converted. 


5. Decimal weighted scores on one subtest are more nearly equivalent to 
those on another. 


6. Their use may unmask trends within groups of individuals, and between 
intra-individual test-retest scores. 


The “decimal weighted scores” on every subtest separately are then compared with 
the smoothed mean score for the particular age level (see Table 2)*. * 
This comparison is aided by a ready-reckoner, the matrix of which is given in 
Table 3 for eight subtests only, Object Assembly and Digit Symbol being omitted 
for reasons of space, and Vocabulary since the Table of Contrived Means shown in 
Table 4 is not strictly comparable to the data given in Wechsler’s Tables 39 and 40. 


*The smoothing consisted in plotting mean scores at all age levels given in Wechsler’s Tables 39 


and 40, for every subtest separately, incorporating the figures given by Fox and Birren“, and ob- 
taining the lines of best fit. 
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TABLE 3. Reapy-RECKONER FOR CoMPUTING RELATIONSHIP OF ANY WEIGHTED SCORE WITH MEAN 
AT THE AGE. (MEAN SCORES ARE IN ITALICS.) 


9 05 9 40-44 45-46 


INFORMATION 


183 «181 | (18-0 . , 8 76 4 
16-6 163 - - ri 60 58 
15-0 8 “47 . ‘ 7 4S 4S 
S3 4 80 . : 1 : : 2 0 28 
“7 Ss We : - . P ws 
10-0 97 9% . . . : , 0 98 
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34 . 34 \! F ° F 4 . . 38 
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The columns represent the same age groups from 14-69 as in Table 2. The mean 
weighted scores are shown in upright figures, and the rows above and below give the 
weighted scores corresponding to steps of half a standard deviation above and below 
the mean.‘ 

A sliding cover may be prepared for the ready-reckoner. This has nine slots, one 
of which adjusts to the age group of the patient, the remainder uncovering the mean 
weighted scores on the various subtests. Horizontal lines on the cover are labelled 
““Mean’’, “1S. D. above mean”’, and so on. 

In use, the patient’s weighted scores on all subtests are converted to Sigma 
scores or Z scores,®) which can be corrected to the nearest quarter of a standard de- 


‘The standard deviations (also shown im Table 2) for every subtest separately were averaged over 
all age groups, since despite the expectation that scatter would increase with age Wechsler(20, Fig. 2 
and Table 18 and Table 4 below) they showed no trends, and much variability at different ages. 
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TABLE 4. APPROXIMATED VALUES FOR MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
on VocaBuLary Test (W-B I). (By Courtesy or Dr. Davin WECHSLER) 
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Mean 


10.0 
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viation by interpolation. The scores are most conveniently presented to the clinician 
who referred the case as a scattergram, since it is easily read without the necessity 
of understanding the statistical implications, and strikes a good balance between 
over-sensitivity (which would emphasize normal intra-individual variability too 
much) and lack of sensitivity (which would mask genuine impairment). A suitable 
form is suggested in Fig. 1, the “hold” subtests being placed on the left. Compre- 


Fig. 1.  SCATTERGRAM OF SIGMA __ SCORES 
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hension is included, although less reliable®®». A difference of more than one sigma 
unit between the overall level on “hold’”’ subtests, and the level on a “‘don’t hold” 
subtest, has been found to indicate impairment of borderline significance of the abil- 
ities measured by that subtest. 

An incidental result from the compilation of Table 2 is the diagrammatic repre- 
sentation of the effect of age on the various subtests shown in Fig. 2. In this, the 
smoothed mean weighted scores at age 22 have been brought to a common origin, 
and their rates of decline plotted on the same scale up to age 64. A point represent- 
ing Fox and Birren’s wnsmoothed data on Vocabulary for the age group 60-69 is given, 
although unreliable because there are no data for age 20-59 (except Wechsler’s ‘“‘con- 
trived table’ shown in Table 4). The rank order of subtests most affected by age is 
almost identical with those obtained by previouS, authors“. ™. 26), especially since 


Fox and Birren“* found that adjacent rankings were not significantly different at 
the 5% level. 
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FIG. 2. 
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AGE — DIGIT SYMBOL 
SUMMARY 


A review of the literature shows that deterioration indices based on weighted 
scores have been shown to be invalid, and that Vocabulary and Information scores 
provide the best baseline for scatter analysis. A technique is described in which a 
patient’s scores are compared with the mean scores for his age. A difference of more 
than one sigma score (or Z score) between “hold” subtests, and any “don’t hold” 
subtest is considered to indicate impairment on that subtest. As a corollary, the 
influence of age on mean subtest scores is illustrated. 
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THE EXPRESSIVE VALUE OF TOYS RECOMMENDED FOR 
NONDIRECTIVE PLAY THERAPY 


DELL LEBO! 
Carter Memorial Hospital, Indianapolis 


PROBLEM 


The importance of toys has differed in the various kinds of play therapy. In 
some therapies toys have been the nucleus, in others of minimal importance). 
Toys used in nondirective play therapy simply seem to have been derived from the 
creative toys of those with a Freudian theoretical orientation. The need for a better 
approach to the selection of toys in nondirective play therapy was noted as early as 
1948), A recent review of the literature of nondirective play therapy did not 
indicate any experimental work on the question of toys. Actually, there has been no 
objective evidence that toys do any more than make the treatment hour enjoyable 
to the child. 

A single experiment on the place of toys in nondirective play therapy“, ap- 
pearing after the review “°, suggested that there was no difference in the significance 
of children’s verbalizations when they were playing or not playing with toys. That 
study can be criticized on several grounds. A more meaningful experiment would 
have included all of the children’s statements, would not have relied upon under- 
graduate students for judges, and would have carefully differentiated between re- 
commended toys, e.g., those appearing in the published lists of recognized thera- 
pists, and toys not on their lists. Because of the lack of objective information on the 
question of toys, a reexamination of the data is desirable. 

The present paper proposes to test an assumption widely agreed upon in non- 
directive play therapy circles which is stated in the form of a specific hypothesis: 
The use of recommended toys will encourage the child to verbally express himself 
to a greater extent than will nonrecommended toys or no toys at all. 


METHOD 


For purposes of the present experiment “using toys” is defined as manual man- 
ipulation of a toy, while “not using toys’ means no manual manipulation of a toy. 
Visual orientation toward toys may have occurred in either category. 

The following types of toys were designated as giving rise to spontaneous dram- 
atic play, or creative free association by one or more therapists“: ?. 45. 16); Airplanes, 
a variety of animals, dolls, balloons, black board and chalk, boats, nursing bottles, 
bow and arrows, brooms, several types of cars, clay, cloth or rags, clothesline and 
clothespins, crayons, cups and saucers, hand puppets, doll beds, a doll house com- 
pletely furnished and a doll family, guns, hatchets and knives of rubber, mallets, 
masks, paints of various kinds, paper dolls, peg board for pounding, pencils, doll 
bed equipment, sand, scissors, shovels, spoons, telephone, toy soldiers, water, and 
wooden sticks and blocks of different sizes. All these toys were employed in the 
present study as recommended toys. 

With one exception the toys listed below were on none of the lists consulted. 
The single exception is the checker game. Axline mentions checker games in order to 
warn that like mechanical toys, they ‘‘are not the best type of material for expressive 
play”: p- 5). The nonrecommended toys used in the present experiment included: 
Rubber balls, bubble blowing equipment, checker game, coffee pot, coloring books, 
comic books, cord or rope, film viewers with film strips, fireman’s helmet, lady’s 
hats, handcuffs, hoe, magazines, marbles, play money, paper pumpkin, rake, lady’s 
shoes, stand-up-figures of Peter Rabbit, his family, and Farmer Brown, man’s 


1The writer wishes to thank: Dr. Glenn Terrell, Jr., Florida State University, for his helpful read- 
ing of this paper; Dr. Anders Sweetland, Florida State University, and James B. Morris, Mill- 
edgeville State Hospital, for serving as judges; Miss Janet Pierce and Mrs. Elaine Lebo, for assistance 
in establishing the factual material. 
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sweater, thumbtacks, washboard, and a whistle. The nonrecommended toys were ‘ 
all structured toys. 

The above recommended and nonrecommended toys were available in the 
playroom for each play session. 


Subjects. Twenty children of normal intelligence and social adjustment were used 
as subjects. An examination of the children’s cumulative records and talks with 
their teachers determined their social adjustment. All subjects were within + 1 sig- 
ma of 100 on the Stanford-Binet. Five ages were represented with two boys and two 
girls at each age level. Children were selected who did not vary more than four 
months from the age of four, six, eight, ten, or twelve years. 


Experimental Design. Each subject was given three one hour individual nondirective 
play therapy sessions by the same therapist. As each child behaved in the playroom 
a verbatim style record was made of his statements and a descriptive style record 
was made of his actions. The statements, 4,692 for all subjects, were then categor- 
ized according to a method developed from nondirective work with children and 
described fully elsewhere“ ™. A list of the categories is given in Table 1. 1t has 
been indicated elsewhere“: *. ) that the categories were reliably used by judges in 
differentiating the statements made by children in play therapy. 

For the present experiment three experienced play therapists, including the 
present writer, used a five point rating scale to judge the categories on the basis of 
their indicativeness of the child’s feelings or attitudes. A rating of one indicated 
that the judges considered a particular category to be very revealing of the child’s 
feelings and attitudes. A rating of 5 meant that they considered the particular cate- 
gory to be very unrevealing of the child’s feelings or attitudes. Of the 21 categories 
used in the present content analysis, two or more of the judges agreed upon 20. The 
only category on which all three judges disagreed in their rating was Q. This cate- 
gory was rated as four, three, and two by the judges. 

Table 1 presents the mean ratings of the judges for each of the categories. In 
the case of 19 of the categories the mean value shown was also the modal value. 
Category C had a modal value of one and a mean value of two. The categories and 
the judge’s ratings of the categories appear sufficiently reliable to warrent the use of 
chi-square. The problem of the independence of the measures should be treated “*?. 
It is true that since the children have each made more than one response per trial, 
inevitable linkages between their statements have resulted. However, the chi-square 
frequencies employed in the present experiment are categorizations of the state- 
ments, or ratings of the categories. Consequently, the separate events arrayed in the 
chi-square tables seem to be independent. The categorization of the third statement 
made by a child in a particular therapy session cannot appreciably influence the 
way a judge categorizes the fourth, or sixteenth, or any other statement. 

Because there were more recommended than nonrecommended toys in the 
room, it was necessary to test the hypothesis by examining each of the categories 
by means of a chi-square analysis of per cents“. To equalize the number of state- 
ments made under the three conditions of play, it was necessary to convert the fre- 
quency of usage of each category to percentage figures. Fourteen of the categories 
did not have a sufficiently large theoretical frequency to validate the use of chi- 
square. Because of this the categories were also grouped according to the judges’ 
ratings. That is to say, categories K, T, and U were grouped together because they 
were ranked as number one. The other categories were similarly grouped according 
to their collective ranks. This grouping enabled 19 of the categories to be subjected 
to a chi-square analysis. 


RESULTS 
The total percentages of use of each of the categories are shown in Table 1. In 
addition, the children’s statements have been further divided into category percent- 
ages occurring when the children played with recommended toys, when they played 
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with nonrecommended toys, and when they spoke but were not playing with toys. 
These data are also available in Table 1. 


TasBie 1. Brier Description or CaTgcoriges, Jupce’s Mran Ratines, Per Cent or Types or 
STATEMENTS MADE IN THE PLAYROOM AND WHILE Usina RECOMMENDED, NONRECOMMENDED, 
AND No Toys 








Categories Judge’s % of Total Recom- Nonrecom- | Not Playing 
Mean Playroom mended With Toys 
Rating Statements Toys 





Curiosity 
Description 
Aggression 
Story Units 
Decisions 
Doubt 
Exploring Limits 
Shift Responsibility 
Interest 
Attempting Relations 
Negative about self 
Positive about self 

. Negative about Others 
Positive about Others 
Information 
Asking for Information 
Time Questions 
Exclamations 
Unclassifiable 
Insight 
Ambivalence .002 
Total 99 .95 
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The W statistic was applied to the rank order of each category when recom- 
mended, unrecommended, or no toys were being used. A coefficient of concordance 
of .79 resulted. This figure was found to be significant at better than the one per 
cent level of confidence by Kendall’s method“. The W statistic indicated a relative- 
ly high similarity in the rank order of use of each category for the present subjects. 
There seems to be a similarity in the kinds of statements made by children when 
they are playing with recommended or unrecommended toys or not playing with 
toys. 

A chi-square analysis of each of the categories with a theoretical frequency of 
five or above was next performed. The W statistic had suggested that there was no 
difference in the percentages of use of the various categories. Consequently the 
theoretical frequencies could be drawn from the total percentage of use of each 
category from Table 1. 

The seven categories with a sufficiently high theoretical frequency to be individ- 
ually examined by chi-square are shown in Table 2, together with results of the 
tests. 


Taste 2. Tue Cui-Square VALUES AND SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS OF 
STATEMENT CATEGORIES 








Categories Chi-Square P 





Curiosity 9.04 Better than .02 
Description 136.31 Better than .01 
Attempting Relations 76 Nonsignificant 
Negative about Others 1.47 Nonsignificant 
Information 30 .27 Better than .01 
Asking for Information .66 Nonsignificant 
Unclassifiable 2.78 Nonsignificant 
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An examination of Tables 1 and 2 reveals that statements falling into categories 
A and O were more Jikely to be made when the children were not playing with toys 
then when playing with toys. Category A relates tocuriosity about the situation and 
things present in it. Category O deals with straight information and stories about 
the family, school, pets, teachers, self, etc. Tables 1 and 2 reveal further that cate- 
gories J, M, P, and S occurred with approximately equal frequency when recommend- 
ed, unrecommended, or no toys were used by the children. These categories pertain 
to attempts to establish a relationship with counselor, negative statements about the 
family, school, things made or present in the playroom, the situation, activities, etc., 
asking for information, and unclassifiable statements, respectively. 

Of all the categories in Table 1 and 2 with a sufficiently large theoretical fre- 
quency for an individual chi-square analysis, category B is the only one that was 
made more frequently while the children were playing with toys. Category B con- 
cerns statements of simple description, information, and comments about play and 
playroom. Whether the children were playing with recommended or nonrecommend- 
ed toys did not seem to affect the use of this category. 

In order to analyze more of the categories by the chi-square method they were 
grouped according to their expressive ratings. As can be seen from an examination 
of Table 1, three categories were rated as one, or very revealing. Their combined 
expected frequencies were not sufficient to warrant the employment of chi-square. 
Eleven categories were rated as two, or revealing. The chi-square of these categories 
was 22.01. This figure was significant at better than the one per cent level of con- 
fidence. The analysis indicated that nonrecommended toys were the least productive 
of such category use. However, the use of no toys was as effective as were recom- 
mended toys among the categories rated as revealing of children’s feelings. 

Five categories rated as three, or neither revealing nor unrevealing, yielded a 
chi-square of 18.37. This was significant at better than the one per cent level. Non- 
recommended toys were found to be most productive of statements falling into these 


categories. Two categories rated as 4, or unrevealing, produced a chi-square of 
1.71. This figure was nonsignificant. It suggested that nonrecommended toys, re- 
commended toys and not playing with toys all resulted in an approximately equiva- 
lent usage of categories judged as unrevealing. 

The hypothesis that the use of recommended toys will encourage the child to 
verbally express himself to a greater extent than will nonrecommended toys or no 
toys at all has not been supported with respect to any of the categories of this study. 


DIscussION 


Examination of the results reveals that the children’s use of recommended toys 
was not invariably accompanied by the production of a significantly increased num- 
ber of statements. This finding suggests that the lists of toys published by non- 
directivists“: ©) may be in error in stressing the type of toys used to encourage ex- 
pression in psychoanalytically oriented play relationships. It is possible that the 
nondirective relationship established between the therapist and the child cannot 
employ expressive or creative toys exclusively. The nondirective relationship may 
require other types of toys. At our present state of knowledge concerning the ques- 
tion of toys in nondirective play therapy, Ruth Hartley’s comment seems especially 
appropriate, “‘... . For each child the materials he uses have unique values dependent 
upon associations with his past and on his ability to project meanings and use 
symbols” (6, p. iii). 

Client-centered therapy with adults gradually evolved from an eclectic usage 
of previous methods of psychotherapy and finally emerged as an independent school 
of thought. In the eyes of the present writer nondirective play therapy must go 
through the same process. It seems anachronistic to have a modern client-centered 
philosophy underlying nondirective play therapy and to rely on toys apparently 
handed down from Freudian play therapy. Moustakas“*) may have been building 
wisely when he suggested that a variety of both structured and unstructured play 
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materials be employed in nondirective play therapy. However, he may not have 
gone far enough. He simply seems to have added a few toys such as balloons, scissors, 
shovels, etc. to Axline’s“) predominantly diagnostically centered list. 


SUMMARY 


Using 4,092 statements made in 60 individual nondirective play therapy sessions 
by 20 normal children aged 4 to 12 years the present experiment found that the use 
of toys suggested by nondirective play therapists did not seem to encourage children 
to verbally express themselves to a greater extent than did nonrecommended toys 
or not playing with toys. It is suggested that the nondirective play relationship 
— require the creative or dramatic toys of the Freudian diagnostic play re- 

ationship. 
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AN ITEM ANALYSIS OF THE WECHSLER INTELLIGENCE SCALE 
FOR CHILDREN 


FREDERICK O. CARLETON AND CHALMERS L. STACEY 


Syracuse University 


PROBLEM 


The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for children has received increasing acceptance 
for evaluating the general intelligence level of children. Psychologists in state schools 
for the mentally defective, in particular, have looked upon the scale as showing 
promise as a useful instrument for evaluation and diagnosis. However, relatively 
little research data is currently available which is directly relevant to the perform- 
ance of subnormal groups, especially in regard to differential item responses. In- 
formation relating to the nature of the individual item statistics obtained when the 
WISC has been applied to a representative sample of mental defectives would seem 
to be of value for a number of reasons. One is that psychologists, in addition to con- 
sidering total performance, often make clinical inferences based upon particular 
item responses. To make meaningful inferences, we should know something of the 
typical response to such items for comparable subjects. In addition, psychologists 
are interested in a scale which cannot only differentiate between normal and sub- 
normal groups but can also reveal individual differences within the special group. 
For this it is necessary to know something of the discriminating power of the in- 
dividual items as it is recognized that total test performance is a function of the 
aggregate performance on the individual items comprising the scale. The order of 
difficulty of items when the scale is applied to the special group is also of interest as 
total test scores may be materially affected by the order of presentation of items in 
the testing situaton. 

Item analysis studies for various normal and abnormal groups have been re- 
ported by Jastak®? and Rapaport“? in the case of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale. 
These analyses of the W-B, which is comparable in item content to the WISC, have 
revealed item statistics which to some degree are at variance with those found by 
Wechsler. From his results, Jastak suggested a change in the order of test adminis- 
tration and revision of the record blank of the W-B scale. Such differences in item 
responses from that of the standardization group could also reasonably be expected 
from analysis of the WISC, especially when applied to subjects from a population 
which differs substantially from the standardization sample. 

Data concerning the standardization of the WISC have been reported by Sea- 
shore) and Wechsler“. They report that the standardization sample included 55 
institutionalized subjects classified as ‘feebleminded’’, a group which comprised 2.5 
per cent of the total sample. These feebleminded subjects were rated as having 
TQs under 70 and not below 50. In addition, the standardization group included 399 
school children whose full scale 1Qs were less than 90. Thus of the 2200 children in 
the standardization sample, 454 or 21 per cent obtained 1Q’s less than 90. We may, 
therefore, question the relevance of the WISC scale as presently constituted as a 
device for evaluating the intellectual level of children from state school populations. 

The purpose of the present paper is to report obtained statistics relating to 
item response to the WISC for a sample of 366 subjects tested at the Syracuse 
State School who can be classified as defective, borderline and dull normal. This 
sample is considered to be fairly representative of subjects typically encountered in 
state institutions to whom the WISC would likely be administered. 


SAMPLE AND PROCEDURE 


During the past four years, the WISC has been routinely administered as part 
of a psychological test battery to subjects at the Syracuse State School. Subjects 
referred by social agencies as possible mental defectives were evaluated by the state 
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school staff during a sixty day observation period. Some of the subjects were sub- 
sequently recommended for institutional placement while others were not. The 
sample, described in Table 1, was selected from the total number of subjects tested 
at the school. Selection was made on the basis of completeness of test data as well 
as a diagnosis of freedom from organic involvement. 


Tasie 1. Mean, STanparp DeviaTION AND RancgE 1n WISC IQ, WISC 
WEIGHTED Score AND CHRONOLOGICAL AGE FoR 366 SuBJEcCTS 








Factors | | 8.D. Range 


WISC full scale IQ : 10. 
10. 
1 





42-91 


WISC total weighted score 22-88 
7.50-15.92 


Chronological Age (yrs.) 





The sample consisted of 194 boys and 172 girls between the ages of seven years 
six months and fifteen years eleven months with a mean full scale IQ of 67.36. Al- 
though differential sex response to the various items may to some extent bias the 
results to be obtained, it was decided to combine boys and girls into one sample. 
This was done to increase the sample size and in so doing it was hoped to improve the 
stability of the derived statistics. In future studies, when a greater number of sub- 
jects is available, it is expected to make separate analyses for the two sexes. The 
desirability of such separate analyses is suggested by Jastak’s data which revealed 
substantial differences in item responses for the two sexes. 

Item responses, for each subject, were transferred from the WISC record blank 
to a standard two alternative IBM answer sheet.'! The item responses were dichotom- 
ized according to a criterion of “right’’ vs. “wrong” in accordance with scoring in- 
structions specified by the WISC manual. Partial or qualitative scores, however, 
were not separately recorded. Items were considered to have been correctly answered 
if any scoring credit could be allowed and were accordingly recorded on the IBM 
answer sheet on an “‘all or none” basis. While this procedure may have resulted in 
reducing individual differences in item responses, it was thought desirable to increase 
the ordinal consistency of the test items as well as to simplify the analysis. Fre- 
quency counts for the individual items were obtained by use of the IBM graphic 
item counter. 

Item validities were estimated by computing the biserial correlation coefficient 
between dichotomized item responses and the total weighted score. Computation 
of item validities was facilitated by making use of the Kolbe and Edgerton“? table 
for estimating biserial correlation coefficients. The total weighted score was normal- 
ized by dividing the distribution into equal-frequency eighths and assigning the 
standard score equivalent of the midpoint of each eighth in a normal distribution 
to each criterion score within that eighth. Thus, all cases falling within a given 
eighth of the obtained distribution of total weighted scores received the same stand- 
ard score equivalent. This method of analysis was chosen as it takes into account 
the total distribution of scores and consequently is expected to result in more stable 
item statistics than would be the case if scores selected from the tails of the distri- 
bution were used. The choice of a method which would maximize the reliability of 
the derived statistics seemed to be particularly desirable considering the relatively 
small size of the sample which had been chosen from a homogeneous population. 


RESULTS 


Results of the analysis are presented in Table 2 which has been tabulated in 
three columns: (1) the frequency f of subjects in the sample who answered the item 
correctly, (2) the proportion p of the subjects who answered the item correctly, and 


!The authors express their appreciation to Miss Mary Lowenberg who transferred item response 
from the record blanks to IBM answer sheets. 
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(3) the biserial correlation coefficient rs. between each item and the total weighted 
score. Items are presented in Table 2 in the same sequence as they appear in the 
WISC record blank. However, only those items pho oo for which at least one 
person in the sample responded correctly. Thus, for example, only the first eighteen 
items of the information subtest appear in the table, as no subject responded cor- 
rectly to the remaining twelve. 

For each subtest, Kendall’s tau? has been computed indicating the rank order 
correlation between the order of presentation according to Wechsler’s manual and 
the order of difficulty obtained from the present sample. These rank order correla- 
tion coefficients appear in Table 2 for each subtest. 


TaBLE 2. Frequency or Correct Response (f). Inpex or Dirricuuty (p), AND INDEX OF 
DISCRIMINATION (rbis) FOR [TEMs oF THE WISC 








Item f p Ybis Item f p Tbis Item f Pp Tbis 


Information Arithmetic Digit Span (backward) 
361 97 21° 355 96 .26** 2 321 87 .48*** 
359 ; 4 352 95 : 33°"" 3 247 67 ; +04 
337 ef 312 tai ee 
34 286 77 450" Kendall’s Tau 1.00 
eee = yee 
‘ 42*** 98 7 46*** 
, woe 59 .40*** 
eee * 
“aise 7 “gore 
1" 


12 8 2 .419°° 
32""" Kendall’s Tau. .955 
“23 
. 29* Similarities 
330 89 


.06 
18 5 1 .35** 312 
Kendall’s Tau .914 353 
155 
218 
193 
173 
213 
138 
21 
9 
12 1 0 
Kendall’s Tau .879 


O ONT CrP CODD 
_ 
COBNOMR ON 


a 
— 


70 
51 


32 


orm Oo to es QU 


“a 


Comprehension 
2 95 


84 
69 


CoONOUr wwe 


OCWONOMPWODe 


Digit Span (Forward) 
363 98 .07 


3 

4 X 29*** 
5 — 
14 6 eee 
Kendall’s Tau .939 7 1 4 .14 
Kendall’s Tau 1.00 


3 
6 
4 
1 
0 
1 
1 


***Significant at .01 level of confidence 25 41 
ae “ “ 05 “ “ “ Kendall’s Tau 875 


* “ “ 10 “ “ “ 
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TaBLE 2 (continued). 








Item f op ris = =S idem f—~—op ois Item f  —p 
Picture Completion Picture Arrangement Block Design 
365 .08 A 364 98 -.04 A 350 8695 
-ll B 97 .21° B 
.08 Cc 322 87 rr 
—_—* D 55 meee 
—_ 1 49 .53*** 
eee 2 45 .55*** 
33*** : 29 2 58*** 
5 11 .48*** 
6 10 .42°** 
7 —" Kendall’s Tau 933 


OCWNHM Uh Wd 


37" 
< 39*** 
.43*** 19 5 
-43"** Kendall’s Tau. 964 
35 

or Object ey 
_ 361 97 

5 .25°* 343 «93 

1 ey 333 90 

92 


1 .12 340 

8 .3o°** endall’s Tau 1.00 
1 .63*** 
85 


1 

2 

.38*** 53 .62*** 4 
5 

6 

7 


akc PS sasrezeess 


— 


Kendall’ s Tau 





Order of Difficulty. Rank order correlations (tau) computed for each of the various 
subtests range from .851 to 1.00 indicating that the obtained orders of difficulty 
tend to approximate rather closely the orders specified by the manual. Inspection 
of the p column of Table 2 would seem to substantiate the impression that relatively 
few items are misplaced in respect to order of presentation and that such misplace- 
ments as do occur do not seem to be of sufficient extent to affect materially the sub- 
test total score. Thus, for this population the rearrangement of items from the usual 
WISC sequence to one made to conform with the order of difficulty found in this 
study would not seem warranted. 

However, while the obtained orders of difficulty are not greatly different from 
the usual order of presentation, the present indices do differ markedly in magnitude 
from what would have been expected from a more nearly normal group. For each 
subtest there is a relatively abrupt shift from items which appear to be quite easy 
for the group to ones which are quite difficult. Relatively few items approach the 
ideal 50-50 split which would contribute most to total test variance. Therefore, it 
cannot be expected that the subtests would be particularly sensitive to revealing 
individual differences among subjects chosen from a comparable population. It 
should be pointed out, however, that the average index of difficulty for the test 
items is 47 when considering the items listed in Table 2 and 37 when considering all 
of the items listed in the record blank. 

Table 3 presents the distribution of item difficulties for the 183 scorable items. 
From this it can be seen that 41 items or 22 percent of the total are completely non- 
functional as no subject in the group was successful in responding to them. The 
table also shows that the obtained distribution of item difficulties is far from normal 
and that a large number of the items contribute relatively little to the total test 
variance. Only 40 items are within the difficulty range of 30 to 70 which is consid- 
ered by many test constructors to be most desirable. On the other hand, 57 per cent 
of the items are in the extreme deciles (0-10 and 90-100). 


Item Validities. Item validity, a measure of item discriminating power, may be in- 
ferred from the degree of relationship between item responses and some criterion of 
performance. Biserial correlation coefficients indicating the degree of relationship 
between each item and the total weighted score are presented in Table 2 in the 
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column headed ros. Item validity coefficients which differ significantly from zero 


at the .01, .05, and .10 levels of confidence for the various values of p and « have been 
indicated in Table 2. 


TaBLe 3. DistTrRrsuTIoNn oF [Tem DIFFICULTIES 








Index of difficulty Frequency 
90-99 
80-89 
70-79 





9 
76 (41)* 
Total 183 








*Number in ( ) indicates number of items for which fre- 
quency of correct response was less than 1. 


Of the 142 correlations listed in Table 2, 124 are significantly different from zero 
at the .10 Jevel of confidence and of these 104 are significant at the .01 level. That 
such a high proportion of the items should show significant validity is a tribute to 
the extreme care taken in the original construction and standardization of the scale. 
A number of factors could have been expected to have reduced appreciably the ob- 
tained relationships. Among these is the difference in intellectual level and homo- 
geneity of the present sample as well as the combining of test responses of boys and 
girls into one distribution. However, despite these known biases and other unknown 
biases which might tend to reduce the item-total test correlations, the obtained cor- 
relations are sufficiently strong to indicate that most of the items are operating in a 
discriminating manner. Therefore, even with the present homogeneous group of 
subjects most of the items appear to operate as valid predictors of general intelli- 
gence. This interpretation, of course, is dependent upon the assumption that the 
total test score is a valid measure of the intelligence level of the subjects. 


SUMMARY 


Indices of item difficulty and item discrimination have been presented for the 
items comprising the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for children as obtained from a 
group of 366 suspected mental defectives. While item difficulties are roughly in 
the same rank orders as those obtained with the standardization sample, they are 
not distributed normally and there appear to be relatively few items of a moderate 
level of difficulty. For the present sample, it is likely that a large proportion of the 
items do not contribute significantly to total test variance. However, evidence re- 
lating to the internal consistency of the test suggests that most of the items operate 
as significant discriminators. The efficiency of the items as discriminators, however, 
is greatly reduced as many items apply to only small proportions of the sample. 
For more effective evaluation of mental defectives, it might be desirable to eliminate 
many of the present items which appear to be either too easy or too difficult and in 
their place substitute items of comparable validity whose difficulty indices are be- 
tween 30 and 70. The development of a scale comprised of such items might be the 
answer to the desire of state school psychologists for a shorter test which will reveal 
individual differences among mental defectives. Until the time such a scale is de- 
veloped, it would seem fruitful to continue application of the WISC as presently 
constituted. Changes in the order of test administration or revision of the record 
blank would not seem warranted on the basis of the present evidence. 
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USE OF THE WISC IN PREDICTING ORGANICITY* 


HARRY 8S. BECK ROBERT L. LAM, M. D. 
Illinois Department of Public Instruction Washington University Medical School 


PROBLEM 


Since the etiological aspects of mental retardation in children are of prime im- 
portance in setting up an adequate educational program, the value of tests which 
will quantitatively differentiate organics from non-organics is readily apparent. 
The present study attempts to determine whether the WISC is useful in this respect. 
Two specific questions were considered: 

1. Would the IQ’s obtained on the various scales of the WISC significantly 
differentiate between organics and non-organics? 

2. Would the WISC yield a pattern of subtest scores characteristic of 
organics only? 


Wechsler“ has indicated that the W-B Scale shows a patterning of subtest scores 
which is suggestive of organicity, but nothing has been reported on the WISC. 


PROCEDURE 


The subjects for this study were examined with psychological tests by one of 
us (H. 8. B.) and consisted of 104 children between the ages of 6-0 and 15-11 years. 
All of these children were given the WISC, the Bender-Gestalt, and the H-T-P. In 
addition some of the children were given Rorschach tests, Yacorzynski’s Test for 
Frontal Lobe Involvement, and the Color-Form Sorting Test. A rather detailed de- 
velopmental and social history was also obtained for each child. The psychologist’s 
decision to refer the child for neurological evaluation was based upon the over-all 
analysis of the test results and the history. The subjects were referred to the psychol- 
ogist for examination by the public schools in Southern Illinois in order to determine 
their eligibility for placement in special classes for the educable mentally handicap- 
ped. They were all retarded in school, and many presented behavior problems. The 
majority of the subjects were from low socio-economic backgrounds, with many of 
them coming from broken homes. 

The subjects have been placed in one of three groups according to their classi- 
fication. One group consisted of 27 subjects with known neurological involvement, 
designated as the “organic group.”” The term “organic” is defined as: any involve- 
ment of the central nervous system resulting from structural changes caused by 
disease, injury, or malformation occurring before, during, or after birth. This group 


*The authors wish to acknowledge their appreciation of the suggestions and statistical aid afforded 
by Doctors Marshall 8S. Hiskey, Chairman, and Eugene D. Fitzpatrick, Assistant Professor, Depart- 
ment of Guidance and Special Education, Southern Illinois University. 
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was examined neurologically and classified by one of us (R. L. L.). Included in this 
group were cases of cerebral dysrhythmia with «nd without clinical epilepsy, enceph- 
alitis, congenital choreo-athetosis, cerebral palsy, cerebral dysplasia or agenesis, and 
subdural hematoma. It may be noted at this point that Wechsler“ did not limit 
his organics to any one type in evolving his pattern. 

The second group consisted of 48 cases who had been referred for neurological 
examination because organicity was inferred by psychological studies. This was our 
“suspected group.” 

The third group was composed of 29 cases with no evidence of organicity from 
psychological evaluation and developmental history. For biometric completeness 
this group should have been examined neurologically, but due to financial and other 
reasons this was impossible at the time. This group was known presumptively as the 
“non-organic group (A)”’. It was planned to obtain neurological evaluation of mem- 
bers of this group at a later date, if certain obstacles could be overcome. A fourth 
group of 11 non-organic children was added about a year later and designated as the 
“non-organic group (B)”’. 

RESULTS 


Table 1 indicates the mean ages, IQ’s, and ratios of males to females for the four 
groups. The N is small in each group, but no attempt was made to select the cases. 
We simply used every case in the psychologist’s files that met the requirements of 
having a WISC Full Scale IQ of 80 or below. 


TaBLE 1. Mean Aags, IQ’s, AND Ratios oF MALES TO FEMALES 








Group M|F Ratio W-B Scales Mean IQ| 8S. D. 
O 





Full Scale 56.34 10.14 


rganic 
(Mean CA 10-2) 21 3.5:1 





Verbal Scale 62.44 11.00 
N = 27 





Performance Scale 58.00 11.91 





NS) Full Scale 61.33 11.15 


uspected 
(Mean CA 10-6) 
N = 48 





Verbal Scale 65.70 10.46 





Performance Scale 62.94 13.32 


Non-organic (A) Full Seale 69.38 9.57 
(Mean CA 11-5) 


N = 29 








Verbal Scale 70.76 8.89 





Performance Scale 74.21 13.11 


Non-organic (B) Full Seale 69.40 8.20 
(Mean CA 10-3) 


N = 11 








Verbal Scale 73.50 9.75 

















Performance Scale 73.05 12.50 











Table 1 shows the distribution of sexes in the various groups. Although the 
ratio of boys to girls in the organic group is somewhat higher than the 2.9:1 ratio 
that Strauss“) reports in his exogenous group and the 2.7:1 ratio that Penrose” 
reports in his brain-injured group, the ratio in the non-organic groups compares fav- 
orably with Strauss’“!? endogenous group. This excess in our organic group can 
probably be accounted for by the fact that several of the cases have been diagnosed 
as cerebral dysplasia which would probably place them in what Strauss“! refers to 
as the endogenous group. The factor of sexual differences is of doubtful importance 


in relation to the main topic of this study, but we felt that it might be of some value 
or interest to some readers. 
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Tri-serial correlations“? were obtained between organicity and intelligence as 
indicated by Full Scale, Verbal, and Performance IQ’s. These were .493, .335, and 
.502 respectively. These correlations indicate that there is no significant degree of 
relationship between organicity and intelligence as measured by the Verbal Scale. 
The limits of confidence for the correlations obtained on the Performance and Full 
Scales lie between 10 and 20%. 


Table 2 shows the degree of relationship between intelligence and organicity as 
indicated by bi-serial correlations. Although organicity might be considered an 
either /or condition, bi-serial correlation is warranted since the organicity is inferred 
from the symptoms presented. The symptoms are actually what are measured or 
evaluated, and as they may vary in number and severity they may be placed on a 
continuum. The degree of distinction between the organic and non-organic group 
is greatest and the distinction between the organic and suspected organic group is 
least on all three scales. Jt will also be noted that the degree of distinction is less on 
the Verbal Scale than either the Full Scale or Performance Scale. 


TABLE 2. Bi-sERIAL CORRELATIONS INDICATING THE DEGREE OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ORGANICITY 
AND INTELLIGENCE, AND DEGREE OF SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GROUPS 








Groups N Full Seale Verbal Scale Performance Scale 





t level i t level | rbis t level 
conf. conf. conf. 





Organic and 
Non-organic i , .O1 ° ; .O1 ‘ . .O1 





Suspected and 
Non-organic ‘ ’ .O1 .302 : .O1 ‘ : -O1 


Suspected and 
Organic . 276 . 01 .187 d .O1 ‘ A .01 






































It will be noted in Table 2 that there is a significant difference between the 
mean IQ’s of the various groups beyond the 1% level of confidence. It is also signi- 
ficant that the performance scale mean IQ is less than the verbal scale mean IQ for 
the organic group and the suspected group while the non-organic group shows % 
performance mean IQ higher than the verbal scale mean IQ. This agrees with 
Wechsler’s“* observation that organics usually have a lower performance IQ than 
verbal IQ. Vanderhost, Sloan, and Bensberg“*) reported that high-grade mental 
defectives matched for CA, MA, and IQ were found to be uniformly higher on per- 
formance than verbal tests on both the Wechsler-Bellevue and the Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children. Sloan and Schneider “”? in another study utilizing the WISC 
reported that the performance IQ’s of mental defectives were found to be consistently 
higher than verbal IQ’s. It would appear that the lower the subject’s IQ on the 
various scales the greater the probability of organicity, and the higher the subject’s 
1Q the smaller the probability of organicity. 

In trying to arrive at a characteristic pattern of subtest scores, the deviation of 
each individual’s subtest scores from his own average subtest score was computed. 
These deviations were then averaged for each subtest and each group, and then 
rated according to the following criteria as outlined by Wechsler“* for subjects 
having total scores beyond the 80-110 limits. 


“For subjects having total scores beyond the limits 80-110, the deviation of the individual’s 
subtests from their mean, defining a significant difference may be roughly obtained by dividing 
the mean subtest score by 4. Example: Subject A makes a full score of 56. The mean subtest 
score is accordingly 5.6 points; one fourth of this is 1.4 points. aa any of his individual sub- 
test scores which deviate by more than 1.5 points would be clap 
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The mean subtest scores for each group were computed along with the necessary de- 
viations required to be significant. Since only one subject in the organic group actual- 
ly had this type of pattern the writers felt that this was not a characteristic pattern 
for organics on the WISC. 

The writers are of the opinion that at the present time there is no substitute for 
experience and observation of the qualitative aspects of the subject’s test perform- 
ance regardless of the existence or non-existence of quantitative test characteristics. 
In other words the quantitative findings are another aspect of the total picture. For 
as Wechsler “*? indicates, the organic may or may not follow the general pattern. 

It might be stated here that these results are not surprising since the literature 
indicates some rather discouraging results using the W-B, Form I, Scale for the de- 
tection of organicity “: 4. 5 6 8, 15). 

In following up the “‘non-organic group (A)”’ and the “suspected group’’, al- 
most a year’s time elapsed. Of the non-organic group three received neurological 
examinations, and were found to be non-organic. Seven of the suspected group have 
been studied neurologically, and three of the seven were diagnosed as non-organic. 
Five additional children not included in the original groups were examined and 
found to be non-organic, resulting in a group of eleven medically diagnosed non- 
organics, designated as “non-organic group (B)’’. This group compared very favor- 
ably with the original non-organic group as the Mean Full Scale IQ’s are almost 
identical as indicated in Table 1, and lends weight to the argument that the possibil- 
ity of organicity increases significantly as the IQ drops below the borderline feeble- 
minded range. 

The authors feel that the following factors should be taken into consideration in 
any further study of this type: 


1. Mentally handicapped organics have such low scores that there is less chance for variation in 
the subtest scores. 


2. At the lower age levels the subject may receive a scaled score even though his raw score is zero. 


3. Different types of organics may offset each other’s scores as some types may do better than 
others on certain subtests and vice versa. 

4. Organic children differ from organic adults in that they have never developed intellectually to 
the extent that the adults have whose organicity occurs later in life. Therefore the subtests which 
hold up for adults, such as vocabulary, to produce scatter do not hold up for children, as all learn- 
ing is new learning for them. 


SUMMARY 


1. Thirty-one of forty-two children with IQ’s below 80 who because of test data 
were suspected of suffering from organic brain disease were found to have confirm- 
atory signs on neurological examinations. 

2. Organics tend to score lower on the WISC Full Scale than non-organics. 

3. Organics tend to do more poorly on the WISC Performance and Full Scales than 
on the WISC Verbal Scale. 

4. The possibility of organicity increases considerably as the IQ drops below the 
borderline feeble-minded range, i.e., below 70-80 on the WISC. 

5. The WISC does not show a characteristic pattern of subtest scores for organics 
as a group that is representative of the individugl test patterns using the method 
outlined by Wechsler“. 

6. Further research is indicated to determine whether or not different types of 
organics will show specific test patterns which are significant in differentiating 
organics from non-organics. 
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TEACHERS’ JUDGMENTS OF THE POPULARITY OF CHILDREN FROM 
THEIR HUMAN FIGURE DRAWINGS! 


ALEXANDER TOLOR 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center, N. Y. C. 


PROBLEM 


In a previously conducted study “ it was demonstrated that experienced clinical 
psychologists are, in general, successful in discriminating between the more and less 
popular children in classes by globally evaluating their human figure drawings. The 
present study was designed to determine whether elementary school teachers, who 
have had no formal training in the analysis of projective techniques, can also make 
this type of differentiation. More specifically, this investigation concerns itself with 
the following problems: (1) Is the difference in training and experience between 
teachers and psychologists related to the level of accuracy achieved in discriminating 
between the drawings of more and less popular children? (2) Do psychologists or 
teachers agree among each other to a greater degree? (3) Do representatives of these 
two groups consider similar personality dimensions to be significantly related to 
popularity? and (4) Do teachers and psychologists utilize the same formal character- 
istics of graphic productions in forming their impressions? 

If it is true that clinical psychologists have developed valid and specialized meth- 
ods for analyzing projective drawings which they are able to apply to the evaluation 
of one major aspect of social adjustment, i. e., to the assessment of the degree of ac- 
ceptance or rejection by peers, then they would be expected to be considerably more 
accurate in their judgments and to show a greater degree of agreement in their 


The author wishes to express his appreciation to the teachers of P. 8. 75, Brooklyn, N. Y. who 
cooperated in this study by serving as judges. 
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selections than members of lay groups. However, in case psychologists actually must 
rely on techniques which are not unique to themselves, but which are in practice 
commonly, although perhaps unconsciously, utilized by psychologically less sophis- 
ticated individuals, then one would expect psychologists and teachers to be approxi- 
mately equal in accuracy of ratings and in the degree of agreement in their selections. 
Thus a comparison of performance in this area of teachers and psychologists assumes 
considerable theoretical importance. 


METHOD 


One hundred and thirty six white children in three fifth grade classes and in one 
fourth grade section attending the same metropolitan public school were employed. 
The fifth grade subjects ranged in age from 10 years 1 month to 12 years 8 months 
(mean 10 yrs. 10 mos.); in IQ they ranged from 70 to 125 (mean 94.7). The fourth 
grade children had an age range of 9 years 1 month to 10 years 6 months (mean 9 
yrs. 7 mos.); their IQ’s ranged from 70 to 135 (mean 103.3). The entire group con- 
tained approximately as many boys as girls. 

Sociometric status of the children in each class was determined by requiring 
each child to select three associates whom he would like to invite to his home for 
dinner on a specific night. The sociometric investigation was conducted near the 
end of the school year at a time when it may be presumed that the children had had 
ample opportunity to become well-acquainted with one another. Relative popularity 
was defined in terms of the frequency with which any one child was selected by his 
classmates. That this criterion of popularity is a fairly reliable index is indicated by 
the product-moment correlations for the four sections which ranged from .71 to .76 
with a one week test-retest interval. 

Within two days of the original sociometric analysis all children produced two 
drawings in class; one in response to the instruction that they draw a person and the 
other in response to the request that they draw a person of the sex opposite to the 
one initially executed. The children labeled the sex of their drawings, and clearly 
marked the order in which these were produced. 

The human figure drawings of all the children in each section were then pre- 
sented to five teachers who were not acquainted with these subjects. As a further 
precaution against extraneous cues in those cases where children had included their 
names on the paper, this information was deliberately deleted by the experimenter. 
The teachers, all with a minimum of 11% years of teaching experience, were instruct- 
ed to select in each class the five sets of drawings which they thought were the pro- 
duct of the most popular and the five sets of drawings representative of the least 
popular children. The manner in which the criterion of popularity had been estab- 
lished was clearly explained to the judges. 

All of the teachers were further requested to supply information pertaining to 
the manner in which they arrived at their decisions. They indicated the specific 
personality characteristics which they considered to be significantly related to the 
trait of popularity and listed the essential features contained in the drawings which 
they had utilized in forming their impressions. Since in the previously cited experi- 
ment ® similar information had been obtained from a group of clinical psychologists 


subsequent to their judgments of drawings, a basis for comparison was readily avail- 
able. 


RESULTS 


Inspection of Table 1 reveals that when the judgments of the five educators are 
combined for each class, the teachers are able to differentiate between the more and 
less popular children to a statistically significant degree in only one of the four sec- 
tions. This finding stands in sharp contrast to that of the five psychologists who were 
successful in making accurate discriminations in three of the four sections (the ex- 
ception being the fourth grade class). 
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TaBLe 1. SumMMARY OF THE COMBINED ABILITY OF Five TEACHERS TO 
DIFFERENTIATE IN Eacu oF Four Sections BetTweEN More AND LEss 
PopuLaR CHILDREN. THE FREQUENCIES REPRESENT SocioMETRIC RATINGS. 








Section Popular | Unpopular | Chi-square P 





I 14.80 << 
II 


20 
III 82 2.76 
IV .50 














Table 2 presents data showing that three of the five teachers, when their ratings 
of drawings for the four sections are combined, discriminated to a statistically sig- 
nificant degree between the more popular and the less popular students. This com- 
pares rather favorably to the finding of the previous study in which four out of five 
psychologists were successful in differentiating between the extremes in popularity. 

Taste 2. Summary or THE Asitity oF Each TEACHER TO DISCRIMINATE 


BETWEEN THE MorE AND LzEss Popular STUDENTS WHEN THE Four SECTIONS 
Ars ComBIneD. THE FREQUENCIES REPRESENT Sociometric RatTInas. 








Teacher Unpopular | Chi-square P 
5.63 





8. 
6. 

















Analysis of the data also permitted answering the question of whether these 
teachers can make the more difficult, but finer discriminations between children 
who are average in popularity and those who fall within one of the extremes. It is 
conceivable that judges who attain some measure of success in differentiating be- 
tween the most and the least popular students may remain unsuccessful in discrim- 
inating between children who differ to a lesser degree in popularity. In this con- 
nection, reference should be made to the five clinicians who were generally less suc- 
cessful in the latter type of task than in the former since only three of the five psy- 
chologists achieved statistical significance, one for his popular selections, two in 
selecting drawings of unpopular children as compared to the average. When Chi- 
square tests are performed for teachers’ ratings, it is found that three teachers can 
differentiate to a statistically significant degree between children who are average in 
popularity and those who are least popular. None is successful, however, in differ- 
entiating between children who are average in popularity and those who are most 
popular. 

Another problem worthy of attention pertains to the degree of agreement 
among raters in their selection of drawings which were presumed to reflect different 
levels of popularity. When the number of drawings concerning which three or more 
teachers agreed is compared to the total number of selections made, 13.9% agree- 
ment is found for the group considered to be more popular and 14.3% for the group 
considered to be less popular. Since the corresponding figures for psychologists were 
24.1% and 34.8% respectively, it is evident that these teachers agreed with one 
another to a considerably lesser extent than the psychologists. A more detailed break- 
down of the percent of agreement in each section is presented in Table 3. In all cases 
except one these figures are lower than those for psychologists. 

That this group of teachers and the psychologists agreed between themselves 
to a greater degree about the drawings of the less popular children than those of the 
more popular children is indicated by the fact that in 28% of the former cases and in 
only 13.6% of the latter is there overlapping between the selections of three or more 
raters in the two groups. 
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TABLE 3. AGREEMENT OF TEACHERS 








Section Percent Agreement 
More popular Less popular 


I 20.0 21.4 
II 11.8 12.5 
ll 11.1 13.3 
IV 13.3 11.1 











In order to investigate the possibility that these teachers inadvertently selected 
drawings produced by more intelligent students, when they were requested to choose 
the work of more popular children, and drawings made by less intelligent children, 
in selecting the work of less popular children, mean IQ’s were computed for the 
two groups. It was found that the average IQ of subjects assigned to the more popu- 
lar group by three or more teachers is 105 whereas the average IQ of subjects assigned 
to the less popular group is only 84, a difference which is statistically significant. 
This same relationship of intellectual differences to differences in popularity was 
also noted in the judgments of psychologists, although to a far lesser degree. 


Qualitative Findings. In an attempt to ascertain the manner in which the judges 
arrived at their decisions concerning the child’s level of popularity, and to deter- 
mine whether their methods differed from that of psychologists, teachers were re- 
quested to furnish additional information. They indicated what personality factors 
they thought would be associated with a child’s popularity standing within his 
group and listed the characteristics of drawings upon which they relied in formulat- 
ing ideas. Although these introspective statements were not subjected to quantita- 
tive analysis, their inspection permits the following tentative conclusions: (1) Teach- 
ers often have some vague notion of what features of the drawings yield significant 
personality clues but they do not seem to know precisely how these formal character- 
istics should be interpreted. (2) These teachers seem to show a greater diversity of 
views than psychologists concerning the manner in which the personality trait of 
popularity is thought to fit into a broader concept of adjustment. 


Discussion 


Recent studies, such as the one by Holsopple and Phelan“, have focussed atten- 
tion on the efficacy of clinicians in utilizing projective techniques. Since even psycho- 
logists seem to perform at varying levels of efficiency, it was thought that a compara- 
tive investigation of the skill of clinicians and teachers would shed some light on the 
ability of individuals having different types of experiences and training to interpret 
projective material. For this purpose, human figure drawings were selected since their 
analysis does not require the mastering of any complicated scoring technique and 
may therefore be submitted directly to members of lay groups for evaluation. Al- 
though Karen Machover”? does not refer directly to the problem of ascertaining the 
level of group acceptance or rejection from projective drawings, it may be assumed 
that the interrelationship of drawing characteristics, since it has significant implica- 
tions for level of adjustment, can be used for this purpose. 

All judges were requested to make their decisions on the basis of global impres- 
sions rather than specific drawing characteristics. Since most teachers have had at 
least some opportunity to see children’s graphic productions, it is likely that this ap- 
proach was fairer to the teachers than a more atomistic one would have been. 

The results are obviously limited by the small number of teachers used in the 
sample and by the equally small group of psychologists with whom comparisons were 
made. Keeping in mind the hazards involved in generalizing to other groups, the 
findings suggest that there are very real differences between these teachers and psy- 
chologists in judging the relative popularity of children on the basis of their human 


‘ 
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figure drawings. Psychologists as a group tend to be superior to the teachers in mak- 
ing this type of differentiation, although individual teachers compare rather favor- 
ably to psychologists. Unlike the clinicians, who are approximately equal in ability 
to detect the drawings of very unpopular and very popular children, the teachers 
seem to have considerably more success in identifying the work of the less popular 
subjects. In general, teachers agree less among each other in their choices than do 
clinicians who appear to rely more on a specific theoretical framework. The teach- 
ers, on the other hand, depend very much on those differences in drawings which 
are related to differences in intellectual capacity. 


SUMMARY 


In a recent study®?, in which clinical psychologists judged the human figure 
drawings of elementary school children, it was found that differentiation between 
students who were more popular and those who were less popular was possible with 
considerable accuracy. The present investigation, in which the same projective draw- 
ings are used, was designed to determine how a group of teachers compared to psy- 
chologists in making similar evaluations. The relative popularity of the participating 
children was determined through sociometric studies. The drawings of human figures 
of both sexes, which were produced by 136 children, were submitted to five elemen- 
tary school teachers who were requested to select the five sets in each class which 
were representative of the most popular children, and the five sets drawn by the 
least popular children. The teachers also supplied information pertaining to how 
they arrived at their decisions. 

The data indicated that these teachers, as a group, are far less successful than 
psychologists in making this type of differentiation although some of the teachers, 
individually, attain surprisingly good levels of discrimination, especially in detect- 
ing the drawings made by children who tend to be rejected by their peers. Other 
findings were that these teachers show less agreement than psychologists in their 
selections, that their choices are closely related to intellectual differences of the 
children executing these drawings, and that they are less aware of the factors in- 
fluencing their decisions than psychologists. Within the limitations of the sample 
and methods used, these results suggest that the judgment of children’s popularity 
from their human figure drawings requires highly specialized training and experience 


which is more compatible with that of clinical psychologists than elementary school 
teachers. 
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CONSISTENCY OF REPRODUCTIONS OF BENDER-GESTALT DESIGNS! 
MARION WHITE MC PHERSON LORETTA A. PEPIN 
The Neuropsychiatric Clinic of St. Louis, Missouri The Public Schools of Detroit, Michigan 


PROBLEM 


The present paper is a report of the similarity of reproductions of the Bender- 
Gestalt designs when two different methods of motor manipulation are employed. 
If the responses obtained by the two methods agree, it is rational to conclude that 
the reproductions of the stimuli are relatively independent of the particular motor 
techniques with which they were executed. If the responses do not agree, it can be 
inferred that motor factors obliterate perceptual, covert contributors to these parti- 
cular responses. 


SUBJECTS 


The subjects were 20 male and 12 female students, all the members of a senior 
college course in personality measurement. Bias resulting from a volunteer sample 
was eliminated but the group is highly selective in terms of factors that determine 
enrollment in such a course. At the time of observation the subjects had not re- 
ceived formal training in projective testing but undoubtedly had some general fam- 
iliarity with the concepts and techniques. 


PROCEDURE 


The subjects were asked to duplicate the Bender Gestalt designs on paper and 
by placing pieces of felt on a felt board. The order in which the felt and paper re- 
productions were obtained was counterbalanced. Customary clinical procedure 


characterized the obtaining of the paper reproductions. In the felt board situation 
only Designs A, 1, 2, 3, and 5 were utilized. These particular designs appeared to be 
the most adaptable to felt and to be adequate for an initial investigation. Each sub- 
ject was requested to duplicate the designs by placing smaller pieces of felt on a 
board 341%” x 4614”. In front of this were 950 individual pieces of felt separated ac- 
cording to color, size, and shape. There were seven different colors as well as black 
and white circles and ovals, both with and without solid centers, and with diameters 
varying from 5/8” to 4” as well as 2’’ squares. The chromatic pieces were available 
to serve the purposes of an allied investigation of the consistency of color use. The 
various hues which the subjects used are not of immediate interest and no description 
of them will be included in this paper. 

Time expediency did not permit the scoring of the designs as each subject com- 
pleted them so a plastic sheet marked into squares was placed over the felt board to 
prevent accidental displacement of the designs. Sheets of transparent paper the 
same size as the squares were then placed over the appropriate squares and the in- 
dividual pieces of felt as placed by the subjects traced. This left a series of lettered 
papers which could be used later to reconstruct the designs. 

Scoring items comparable to the two media were located from the scoring sug- 
gestions offered by Billingslea®’, Hutt“, Pascal and Suttell“), and by empirical 
inspection of the present data. Because the actual size of both the component de- 
signs and the backgrounds varied in the two situations, linear and spatial measure- 
ments were not expedient and the designs were rated as like or deviant from the 
standard. Inspection of the actual reproductions revealed varying degrees of de- 
viation. For example, blunting of Design 3 was never extreme so this item was rated 


1When this research was carried out the senior author was Assistant Professor of Psychology in 
the College of Liberal Arts of Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 

The authors wish to express their appreciation to Mr. Frederick G. Seaver of the American Felt 
Company who made available the felt used in this investigation. He was most cooperative in supply- 
ing material of specified size and color. 
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on a 2-point scale and each reproduction scored as either correct, 0, or incorrect, 1. 
Errors on some items were found to be markedly deviant, 2, or extremely so, 3. The 
actual data indicated that description of dissimilarity from the standard could be 
most accurately achieved by the use of rating scales of four different lengths. 

Table 1 lists the 40 items that were rated, the characteristics by which each was 
judged, and the number of steps in the rating scale. In some instances a subject 
omitted a design on either felt or paper. In order to maintain a constant n an omis- 
sion was rated as maximally deviant for the medium on which it was missing. The 


actual ratings were assigned by inspecting all felt duplications and then all paper 
reproductions. 


TaBLe 1. Ivems THat WERE ScorepD 








Design 


Title 


Characteristics 





A 
A, 1, 2, 3, 5 
1 
2 


3 
5 
Configuration 


Contact 
Consistency 
Double Row 

Two Lines 
Blunting 
Extension rotation 
Compression 


2-point scales (01) 
Overlap or separation of the 2 component parts 
Shape of % or more of the components varies 
Design reproduced on 2 lines 
Base of design on more than one level 
Point of arrow flattened 
Extension rotated or direction reversed 
All designs in half or less of area 





bo 
w 


w 


1 « 
3 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
5 
5 
5 


Spacing (h) 
Spacing (v) 

Wavy Line 
Deviation Slant 
Alignment 
Disparity 

Axis Straightness 
Axis Ratio 

Dot Intersection 
Asymmetry-Length 
Asymmetry-Contour 


3-point scales (02) 
Lack of uniform spacing-horizontal axis 
Lack of uniform spacing—vertical axis 
Base Line not straight 
Column slant deviates at least twice 
Column alignment deviates at least twice 
Angles to horizontal axis unequal 
Horizontal axis not straight 
Vertical width equal or greater than horizontal 
Extension intersects curve at a dot 
Sides of curve unequal in length 
Contour of sides of curve deviates 





A, 1, 2, 3, 5 
Configuration 
Configuration 


Rotation 
Order 
Relative Size 


4-point scales (03) 
Design rotated 
Order of reproduction deviates from standard 
Variation in relative size of designs 





A, 1, 2, 3, 5* 
2 


Parts of Design 
Touching 


Continuum scales 
Number of component parts 
Number of places components touch 


Configuration Overlap Number of designs projecting into others 





*In Design 5 a count was made of the number of component parts in both the curve and extension 
of the design. 


In order to describe similarity between the two media the scores were combined. 
For example, a score of 02 indicates an accurate reproduction on felt but a deviant 
one on paper. The four rating scales could produce varying combinations. For ex- 
ample, the 2-point scales could effect only combinations of 00, 01, or 11, but the 3- 
point scales could result in tallies of 00, 01, 02, 11, 12, or 22. Each combination was 
categorized under one of the following five divisions of agreement: 


Total agreement—correct (T Ac): the absence of deviation from the standard in both situations 
(00 combinations on all scales). 


Total agreement—incorrect (T Ai): the presence of common error in both situations (2-point 
scales, 11; 3-point scales, 11 or 22; 4-point scales, 11, 22 or 33; and, continuum scales, an equal 
number of stimuli correct in both media). 


Intermediate agreement—(I Aa): correctness in one situation and partial error in the other or 
errors in both media that were no more than one rated step from one another (2-point scales, 
none; 3-point scales, 01 or 12; 4-point scales, 01, 12 or 23; and, continuum scales, 0 in one medium 
and at least 14 the correct number of stimuli in the other). 
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Intermediate agreement—(I Ab): correctness in one situation and extreme error in the other or 
only partial correctness in the two situations. In both instances the ratings were more than one 
step removed from one another (2-point scales, none; 3-point scales, none; 4-point scales, 02 or 
13; and, continuum scales, deviation of at least 44 the correct number of stimuli in both media). 


Total disagreement—(TD): correctness in one situation and total incorrectness in the other 


(2-point scales, 01; 3-point scales, 02; 4-point scales, 03; and, continuum ene 0 on one medium 
and total incorrectness on the other). 


RESULTS 
Table 2 presents for each scored item the number of cases in each of the five 
divisions of agreement. It also lists the sum of these occurrences, the possible fre- 


quency of each category of agreement for this group of 32 subjects scored on 40 
items, and the per cent the actual incidence was of the possible. 


TABLE 2. INCIDENCE OF VARYING AMOUNTS OF AGREEMENT IN THE 40 ScorED ITEMS 








Design Item TAc TAs TAd 


| 
o 





2-pt. Contact 
Consistency 
Consistency 
Consistency 
Consistency 
Consistency 
Double Row 
Two Lines 
Blunting 
Extension Rotation 
Compression 
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Spacing (h) 

Spacing (h) 

Spacing (h) 

Spacing (w) 

Wavy Line 

Wavy Line 
Deviation Slant 
Alignment 

Disparity 

Axis Straightness 
Axis Ratio 

Dot Intersection 
Asymmetry—Length 
Asymmetry—Contour 
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Rotation 
Rotation 
Rotation 
Rotation 
Rotation 
Order 
Relative Size 


1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
5 
5 
5 
A 
1 
2 
3 
5 


ae 
NOOR Ree 





Parts of Design 31 
Parts of Design , 

Parts of Design 28 
Parts of Design 28 
Parts of Design (c) 23 
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This table reveals that totally correct responses in both media occur 71% of 
their theoretical possibility. Responses that are similarly deviant in both media ap- 
pear 6% of the possible frequency. Both of these indicate consistency of behavior 
and when added reveal that such consistency happens 77% of the theoretical fre- 
quency. Total disagreement actually appears only 7% of its theoretical incidence. 
Partial discrepancy, [Aa, is more frequent (21%) than is more extreme deviation, 
IAb (3%). The discrepancies between total agreement, both correct and incorrect, 
and the frequencies in the other categories of agreement are so great that the sig- 
nificance of the results appears assured without the formal application of the custom- 
ary statistical tests of significance. Such data make it rational to infer that the 
Bender-Gestalt is not predominantly influenced by lack of motor control per se. These 
data thus provide the groundwork for additional research designed to estimate the 
points at which the definiteness of reality and the amount of clinical disturbance alter 
this pattern of perceptual consistency. 

Since such a pattern of predominantly correct agreement is to be expected from 
clinically normal individuals, violation of it or incidences of disagreement are of 
special interest. Disagreement could be promoted by the incomparability of the two 
media or by lack of perceptual discrimination on the part of the subjects as well as 
by inconsistency in motor behavior. Since all but one subject contributed extreme 
scores the final tally does not appear to be biased by individual idiosyncracies. Be- 
cause the ratings were made serially for each design the results are not apt to be in- 
fluenced by concentrated familiarity with individual protocols. 

Analysis of the inconsistencies revealed that in two scoring points discrepancies 
from the standard were much more frequent on one medium. Such results indicate 
that the present data are in these cases biased by a methodological artifact of the 
incomparability of the two media. Removal of these scoring items would increase 
the amount of agreement above the tally of 77%. Errors on three scoring points were 
equally divided. Goebtz®? reports that some deviations were more characteristic of 
normals than of neurotics. Inconsistencies in the choice of the component parts of 
Design 2 were equal in both media to the number of correct responses. The cards 
purchased for this research presented these parts as oval in shape. Those reproduced 
in Pascal and Suttel“? are circular and are referred to as such both by these authors 
and by Goebtz®). If the “standard” stimuli vary this much, it is not surprising to 
find the present sample demonstrating confusion. 


SUMMARY 


In this study 32 subjects duplicated all the Bender-Gestalt designs on paper and 
five of them by placing pieces of felt on a felt board. Their performances were rated 
as to degree of similarity to the standard stimuli on both media and the ratings ob- 
tained on the two compared. The resuits indicate that uniformity actually occurs a 
minimum of 77% of its theoretical possibility and that total disagreement or ex- 
treme disagreement occurs only 6°%, of the time. These data are interpreted as in- 
dicating that the reproduction of the Bender-Gestalt figures is more influenced by 
covert perceptual responses than by motor techniques. 
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INTER-RATER AGREEMENT IN JUDGING STUDENT 
ADJUSTMENT FROM PROJECTIVE TESTS 


IJA N. KORNER AND DALE WESTWOOD 
University of Utah College of Medicine 


PROBLEM 


It is very difficult to get at inter-rater reliability of judgments based on project- 
ive tests. If stress is placed upon objectivity by means of atomistic division of the 
protocol into test details, test signs, or scoring categories, the clinician is handi- 
capped because he prefers the global, configural inferences which the theoretical 
foundations of the test require. On the other hand, if complex inferential statements 
about personality are used to assess reliability, the problem is complicated because 
each psychologist may select different variables upon which to base his interpreta- 
tions. As a compromise between the atomistic and the configural approaches to pro- 
jective test reliability, we used the global variable of personal adjustment. The task 
of each judge was to sort the projective test protocols into three equal piles with the 
guiding precept being only: “Is the subject’s adjustment good, average, or poor?” 

We assumed that level of personal adjustment is a continuous, normally dis- 
tributed variable by means of which inter-rater correlations could be obtained. Albee 
and Hamlin? pointed out that adjustment may be a multi-dimensional variable. 
Likewise the variable of level of intellectual functioning (or IQ) is multi-dimensional. 

Numerous studies have appeared which are concerned with inter-rater reliabil- 
ity with respect to one projective test. It was our intention to broaden the approach 
to projective test reliability by also determining the degree of inter-judge agreement 
across two tests. 

Figure drawings and the Rorschach seem to force different variables into the 
focus of the evaluator. For example, a patient’s figure drawings may impel an eval- 
uation of impulse level, while his Rorschach protocol points up the capacity to inte- 
grate both fantasy and reality. As incorporated in a report, both inferences are 
complementary. Would both tests used independently by the same judges lead to 
similar evaluation of level of personal adjustment? 


PROCEDURE 


Three clinical psychologists independently rated the human figure drawings 
and then the group Rorschachs of 96 freshman college students enrolled in an intro- 
ductory psychology course. 

The directions to raters were the same for both tests: “Rate each test protocol 
in terms of level of personal adjustment. Sort the protocols into three equal piles. 
In the first pile place the tests of those subjects considered best adjusted. The second 
pile is for those of moderately successful adjustment, and the third pile is for those 
with the least successful adjustment pattern. Use your concept of adjustment and 
your criteria for judgment.” 

The raters were senior members of the Department of Psychiatry, University of 
Utah, who have been co-workers for over four years. The Rorschach as well as the 
figure drawings are routinely included in the approximately 400 test batteries given 
by the staff per year. 

In order to correlate the ratings of the judges the protocols in each pile were 
assigned linear scores on the assumption that adjustment is normally distributed. 
Those protocols in the best adjusted group were given scores of 69, those in the mid- 
dle group scores of 50, and those in the least successful adjustment group scores of 
31. Product-moment inter-correlations for the three judges were computed for the 
figure drawings and also for the Rorschach protocols. Correlations between the 
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ratings on the Rorschach and the figure drawings were computed for each judge and 
for the pooled ratings of the three judges. 

In addition to the projective tests the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental 
Ability (Form A) was given to each student. The students’ grade-point-averages for 
the term during which the tests were administered were available. 


RESULTS 


For the figure drawings the correlations between raters are statistically stable 
beyond the .01 level. For the group Rorschach two of the three inter-raters correla- 
tions are statistically stable at the .01 level, but are relatively low values. Since 
two of the rs are very much higher than the third it appears that two judges placed 
emphasis on different test variables with the third judge occupying an intermediate 
position. 

When the ratings for the figure drawings are correlated with those for the Ror- 
schach the values are low, but statistically stable. The inter-test rs for two of the 
raters are stable beyond the .01 level, while that for the third rater is stable at the 
.05 level. The inter-test correlation using the pooled ratings of the three judges is 
.35 which is stable beyond the .01 level. 


TaBLeE 1. CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN JuDGES’ Ratines oF ADJUSTMENT 
BASED. ON THE FicurE DrawInoGs* 








Judge C | A 
A 68 | 
B 


*Correlations of .27 are statistically stable at the .01 level (df = 94). 














TABLE 2. CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN JuDGES’ Ratinas oF ADJUSTMENT 
BASED ON THE RorscHAcH* 








Judge 
Sie 








. stn * 





“Correlations of .27 and .20 are statistically stable at the .01 and .05 levels res- 
pectively (df = 94). 


TasBLe 3. CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN ADJUSTMENT RATINGS OF THE FIGURE 
Drawines VERSUS THE RorRSCHACH* 








Judge A B 





A -20 
B 











C 35 











*Correlations of .27 and .20 are statistically stable at the .01 and .05 level 
respectively (df = 94). 


The rs between the grade-point-averages (for the term during which the tests 
were administered) and the pooled ratings are negligible and statistically unstable 
for both projective tests. Also, for both tests, the rs between the Otis and the pooled 
ratings are negligible and unstable. 





INTER-RATER AGREEMENT IN JUDGING STUDENT ADJUSTMENT 


TABLE 4. INTERCORRELATION OF PooOLED Ratinas, GRADE Point AVERAGES 
AND Orts IQs* 








Variable Figure Drawing Rorschach G. P. A. 
Rorschach .35 
G. P. A. .10 .06 











Otis .09 —.08 48 














*Correlations of .27 and .20 are statistically stable at the .01 and .05 level 
respectively (df= 94). 


Discussion 


Our results show considerable agreement between raters. It is relatively high 
for the figure drawings and relatively low for the Rorschach. 

On the drawings the raters show relatively high agreement in spite of the 
absence of common training, and conflicted attitudes on the part of the three raters 
concerning the usefulness of figure drawings as clinical instruments. Rater B has had 
considerable formal training and experience in the clinical evaluation of drawings 
per se. Rater A is primarily autodidactic and uses drawing intepretations only as an 
adjunct to other clinical tests. Rater C was trained to interpret drawings in con- 
junction with a battery of tests. The raters are much closer in their opinions, pre- 
judices, and uses of the Rorschach. Rater B was Klopfer-trained, Rater A was a 
student of Rapaport, while Rater C was primarily self-trained. 

It may be argued that the greater agreement in favor of the figure drawings is 
due to the fact that the rater is presented with two unified patterns of stimulation 
(one for the male figure and one for the female figure), while the Rorschach presents 
ten patterns—one pattern for the responses to each blot—and the complexity re- 
sults in greater disparity among the raters. This notion could be checked in future 
investigations by using the responses to only one or two blots as the basis for judg- 
ment. One can also maintain that Rorschach interpreters are schooled in unifying 
ten impressions into an overall evaluation, while figure drawing interpretation de- 
mands an analysis of sub-parts which often contradicts the first, unified impression 
of the drawings. 

In response to questioning, each rater maintained that he attempted in both 
tests to obtain general impressions, but insisted that the factors entering into his 
Rorschach impressions were very different from those for the drawings. 

As one of the raters pointed out: “In rating the drawings I was much less con- 
cerned with picking up cues than I was with the absence of pathological character- 
istics. If a subject’s figure drawings had no transparencies, no gross distortions of 
proportion, etc., I just automatically failed to consider it for the least successful ad- 
justment group. On the other hand, using the Rorschach I was concerned with ir- 
regularities. When a person added unusual adjectives to a usual concept or produced 
usual concepts in an unusual sequence, I automatically excluded this record from the 
best adjusted group.” 

Granted observations such as the foregoing are anecdotal they add to our im- 
pression that the raters used different criteria, depending upon which of the two 
tests is under evaluation rather than similar criteria under the handicap of one or 
two versus ten impressions. 

Considering that relatively normal subjects were used, we were surprised that 
there was as much inter-rater agreement as was found, since the three raters had 
never explicitly discussed their individual criteria for personal adjustment, or their 
methods of interpreting either of the two projective tests. The fact that the raters 
have worked together for over four years undoubtedly weighs heavily in favor of 
unconscious common learning; nevertheless, in the light of the differences in psycho- 
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logical background and preparation the considerable degree of agreement appears 
noteworthy. 

A future step in experimentation might be an attempt to separate out the ele- 
ments producing agreement from those producing disagreement. Is an esoteric di- 
mension such as the style of Rorschach responses as well as the style of the figure 
drawings a common dimension for evaluation? Could a detail like the treatment of 
the neck on a drawing, or an adjective added to a Rorschach percept be the source 
of marked disagreement among raters? 

The raters were apparently not affected by the variable of overall level of in- 
tellectual functioning since the Otis IQs showed almost zero correlation with the ad- 
justment ratings. The negligible r of .09 between an intelligence test and level of 
adjustment inferred from figure drawings is similar to that found by Albee and Ham- 
lin®), They found that ‘The linear correlation between Wechsler-Bellevue Full 
Scale IQs and the rank-adjustments determined by the case-records and by the 
judgments of drawings were both negligible and insignificant’’“: ». ), 

No objective evidence is availaole that the raters were not influenced by the 
degree of artistic excellence of the drawings. The study of Whitmyre in which he con- 
cluded that “Clinical psychologists utilized the artistic merits of the human figure 
drawings to a large extent in their adjustment evaluation of them’’®: »- 4) was 
known to each rater and has been repeatedly discussed among them. 

A cursory examination of the figure drawings as distributed by the pooled rat- 
ings showed a tendency to exclude highly artistic drawings from the “‘best adjusted”’ 
group. This observation, along with others of a similar nature, raises the following 
question: What accounts for the relatively high inter-rater agreement using the 
figure drawings, since adjustment ratings are not correlated with IQ, and contrary 
to one of Whitmyre’s conclusions, we suspect that degree of artistic excellence ac- 
counts for only a small measure of the agreement? 


SUMMARY 


Three judges independently rated figure drawings and group Rorschachs of 96 
freshman college students by dividing them into three equal piles according to level 
of personal adjustment. There was considera! le inter-rater agreement, but it was 
relatively high for the figure drawings and much lower for the Rorschach. 

Using pooled ratings, the correlation between the figure drawings and the Ror- 
schach was fairly low but statistically sta! le beyond the .01 level. 

The question was raised: What accounts for the relatively high inter-rater 
agreement using the figure drawings, since adjustment ratings do not correlate with 
IQ, and contrary to Whitmyre’s finding, we suspect that degree of artistic excellence 
accounts for only a small measure of the agreement? 
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THE EFFECT OF VARIOUS INTERVIEW TECHNIQUES IN 
EVOKING FEAR RESPONSES 


CHARLES WINDLE, HOWARD MC FANN, AND JOSEPH WARD! 
Fort Benning, Georgia 


INTRODUCTION 
The interview method, although being the father of, and frequently the validat- 
ing criterion for, the personality inventory, has remained largely free of the method- 
ological study given its offspring. The reason for this neglect seems to be the difficulty 
in objectively dealing with such an unstructured procedure as the interview. The 
need is clear, however, for additional information about biases involved in using this 
method and the effectiveness of particular interview techniques. The problem of 
how to most efficiently evoke responses which the interviewee is prone to suppress or 
repress is probably the basic problem that interviews have attempted to solve. A 
large number of techniques have been advocated to promote truthfulness in inter- 
viewees’ responses * 19). Very little work has yet been done in experimentally 
evaluating these various techniques®: !°)- 
The present study is concerned with the relative effectiveness of 3 interview 
techniques “ for challenging doubtful statements: 
(1) Disagreement. The interviewer disagrees with the statement made by 
the subject. 
(2) Amplified Agreement. The interviewer goes beyond the statement 
made by the subject, overextending it. 
(3) Surprise. The interviewer shows surprise at the statement made by 
the subject, thereby implying incredulity. 


BacKGROUND 


The first essential in experimenting with the effectiveness of various interview 
techniques in evoking truthful responses is to establish a known condition in the sub- 
ject. This was done in the present study by using subjects who had experienced a 
situation which seemed almost certain to be at least somewhat fearful. This fearful 
experience was jumping from a 34-foot mock tower during Airborne training. 


Airborne trainees are given practice jumps from a 34-foot mock tower, a 
structure in which a simulated aircraft fuselage is located 34 feet above the . 
ground. The trainee wears a harness which is fastened by risers to a trolley 
device running along an overhead cable. Upon command he jumps from the 
tower and falls about 8 feet before receiving the simulated opening shock which 
arrests his fall. He then rides the cable to a sawdust mound where he is released 
from the trolley risers. 


That this experience is fearful to all men cannot, unfortunately, be completely 
guaranteed. That most men admit some fear on early mock tower jumps has been 
demonstrated @: + ®). Several investigators “: 7°) have argued that such experiences 
are necessarily fearful since the “instinctive fear of falling” is involved. It has been 
assumed, then, that everyone is at least somewhat afraid when undergoing the ex- 
perience of jumping from the 34-foot mock tower. However, some men may tend to 
classify whatever emotional reaction they experience as “excitement,” a “thrill,” 


“shyness,” “nervousness” or various other terms which are usually thought to de- 


signate different emotional states. 


1The research reported here was conducted by the authors while they were employed by The 
George Washington University, Human Resources Research Office, operating under contract to the 
Department of the Army. Opinions and conclusions are those of the writers and do not necessarily 
represent views of the University or the Department of the Army. 

*These responses by the interviewer occasionally varied slightly in wording to be appropriate to 
the preceding statement of the interviewee. 
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PROCEDURE 


Enlisted men who had been eliminated from the Airborne training program 
were interviewed by one of three interviewers shortly after their elimination. First, 
subjects were told that their responses would be considered confidential and would 
not affect their status or appear on their official records. Their names and reasons for 
elimination from training were then taken. Following this, they were asked the 
standard question. ‘“The first time you went up in the mock tower were you scared 
to jump?”. This rather blunt question was used to make more men deny fear initial- 
ly. If the subject admitted to being “nervous,” “excited” or some condition other 
than “‘scared,’”’ he was asked ‘‘Yes, but were you scared?” Only subjects who denied 
being scared were employed in the rest of the interview experiment. For these sub- 
= the interview continued with one of the three experimental techniques in 
Table 1. 


TABLE 1. EXPERIMENTAL INTERVIEW TECHNIQUES 





Technique Response by interviewer to subject’s denial of fear? 





Disagreement “You can’t help being scared. Everybody’s scared. Now, 
tell me, how did you really feel the first time you went up in 
the tower?” 

Amplified Agreement “You mean you felt the same way the first time in the tower 
that you did when making a 2-foot jump.” 


Surprise “What? You mean you weren’t scared the first time?” 





Because trainees are eliminated from training in a non-random order and be- 
cause the three interviewers found themselves available in a non-random fashion, 
it was necessary to arbitrarily establish a procedure to randomize the application of 
the interviews among interviewers and among eliminated trainees. This was done 
by having each interviewer apply the interview techniques to trainees in an ABCA 


BC order. Each interviewer proceeded until 30 subjects, 10 in each group, had been 
seen who denied being afraid when asked the standard question. 


RESULTS 


The results of the use of the three interview techniques for challenging denials 
of mock tower fear are shown in Table 2. It is immediately apparent that the ‘‘dis- 


agreement’’ technique is superior to the other two techniques in eliciting admissions 
of fear. 


TasLE 2. NumBEeR oF Men ApMITTING OR DeNny1InG Mock Tower FEAR WHEN THEIR 
In1r1AL DENIAL OF FEAR Was CHALLENGED IN ANY OF THREE Ways 








Interview Challenging Technique 





Response Disagreement Agreement Surprise 








Admission of Fear 23 9 9 
Denial of Fear 7 21 21 


Total 30 30 30 














X? = 17.56; P<.001 


It is frequently found in interview studies“ that interviewers differ in the re- 
sults they obtain. The present study is no exception, as is shown in Table 3. Al- 
though the interviewers differed in evoking admissions of fear from the subjects,’ 
they did not differ in finding the disagreement technique most effective. 


‘This difference may be due either to the different responses evoked by different interviewers or 
to different standards of classifying borderline responses. 
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TaBLe 3. NuMBER OF MEN ADMITTING OR DENYING FEAR TO EAcu OF THREE INTERVIEWERS 
(W1, Wa, M). 








Response to Response to 
Response Standard Question Probing Question Overall Response 





Wi Wa M Total | Wi Wa M Total | Wi Wa M Total 


Admission of Fear 25 43 40 108 no Ww 41 36 62 S51 149 
Denial of Fear 30 «6300=—-30 90 19 11 19 49 ae) 49. 








Total 55 73 70 198 30 ©30 = 630 90 55 73 70 198 
X? = 2.57; P<.30>.20 X?= 5.73; P<.10>.05 X*= 6.72; P<.05 





Discussion 

There is little question about the validity of the finding that the disagreement 
interviewing technique used in this study was more effective in evoking admissions 
of fear responses then either the amplified agreement or surprise technique. There 
are, however, two questions about the meaning of these results. First, was the 
“successful” interview technique employed in this study really a disagreement 
method, or was there, in addition to disagreement, some other variable? The dis- 
agreement technique used was not a simple, direct disagreement such as: “I don’t 
believe you,” “‘You were, too, scared,” or “The hell you weren’t scared.’”’ Instead, 
while disagreement was only implied, a general reason for disagreeing was given and 
an acceptance of fearful responses by the interviewer was indicated (‘You can’t help 
being scared. Everybody’s scared.’’). The present findings may be due largely to the 
promised acceptance by the interviewer, rather than to his disagreement. It should 
be noted, however, that acceptance of a contrary response seems to be a more natural 
part of the disagreement approach than either an amplified agreement or surprise 
approach. 

Second, to what extent can this finding be generalized to other interviewing 
situations? Enlisted men eliminated from Airborne training are a very unique popu- 
lation and the admission of fear of jumping from a 34-foot mock tower is an exceed- 
ingly unusual interview topic. However, as in most interview situations, there are 
reasons which the subjects had for suppression and repression of mock tower fear. 
If a particular interview technique works best in this suppression-repression situa- 
tion, it would also be the technique expected to work best in other situations in- 
volving suppression and repression. 


SUMMARY 
Three interviewing techniques were employed in an attempt to evoke admissions 
of fear from 90 Airborne trainees who denied being afraid of jumping from the 34- 
foot mock tower used in training. The technique of disagreeing with the subject’s 
denial of fear was found to be more effective than the technique of showing surprise 
or the technique of over-amplifying his statement. 
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A FACTOR ANALYTIC STUDY OF THE ADJUSTMENT OF 
CHRONIC SCHIZOPHRENICS 


WILSON H. GUERTIN 


Veterans Administration Hospital* 
Knozville, Iowa 


PROBLEM 


Factor analysis has helped us develop concepts and classifications in the domain 
of schizophrenia. The conventional applications of factor analysis to a study of 
schizophrenia aim at syndromatic description: * 7%. On the other hand, trans- 
posed factor analyses are directed at studying the intercorrelations between schizo- 
phrenics to identify the types of schizophrenics in the sample“: * ©. Three major 
types of schizophrenics are invariably encountered“: * ©. In Jenkins’ descriptive 
scheme they are called: Withdrawn, Disorganized, and With Psychotic Reorganiza- 
tion“. These types have been revealed by an analysis of both symptom data and 
Bender-Gestalt performance. 

Will the same three types appear when more basic features of adjustment are 
analyzed? Employing a unique rating scale, for example, the Hospital Adjustment 
Scale (HAS), developed by Ferguson, McReynolds, and Ballachey °’, might provide 
a different perspective for viewing the domain of schizophrenic behavior. 


PROCEDURE 


Subjects were 24 resident male patients with varied schizophrenic subtype 
diagnoses and one hypothetical normal based upon scores in the expected directions. 
All subjects were chronically ill, and no attempt was made to select them as repre- 
sentative of the hospital. Rather, they were chosen on the basis of the availability 
of the HAS’s, with some attempt to include the less frequently encountered diagnos- 
tic types. However, diagnoses were not recent, and the sub-types no longer retained 
much descriptive value. 

The scale scoring was obtained in the recommended fashion from the psychiatric 
charge aides“). Tetrachoric intercorrelations between the subjects were obtained 
from four-fold contingency tables and charts. The resulting intercorrelation matrix 
was factored by the multiple-group centroid method». Communalities for those 
individuals within a cluster were estimated by employing the individual’s largest 
correlation within the cluster. Those outside the clusters had communality estimates 
based upon the highest intercorrelation in the whole column. 


RESULTS 


No general factor corresponding to schizophrenia was encountered, but one 
unusually large factor did appear. Another cluster appeared almost at right angles 
to this unusually large cluster. Extraction of these two clusters led to the factor 
matrix seen in Table 1. Decimal points have been omitted. 

The HAS has three subdivision scores as given in Table 2. The table shows the 
pepiens of each person’s subdivision scores and total score with each of the two 

actors. 

The original communality estimates accounted for about 85 per cent of the 
total variance of the individuals. The final factoring accounted for about 80 per cent 
of this originally estimated communality. Thus, approximately 68 per cent of the 


behavior of the schizophrenics sampled by the scale could be described in terms of 
the two factors. 


*Author now in Medical Service to Supreme Bench, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
Dr. Theodore T. McKnelly’s contribution in collecting the original data is hereby acknowledged. 
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TaBLe 1. Factor Matrix SHOWING TyYPEs OF 
ScHIzOPHRENIC ADJUSTMENT 








Factor 





A B 
Apathetic Withdrawn 














*Hypothetical normal individual. 


TaBLeE 2. CorRELATIONS BETWEEN “HAS” Scores anD 
Sussect’s Factor LoapiIncs 








HAS Factor 
Subsection 
Score A B 

Apathetic Withdrawn 








Communication and 
interpersonal] relations .38 —.83 


Care of self and 
social responsibility .40 - .69 


Work activities, 
recreation .66 


Total .54 











Discussion 


The extremely high communality among the subjects of the study argues well 
for the reliability of the test instrument. It is presumed that the easily understood, 
fundamental nature of the items is responsible for this reliability in scoring. The 
high communality also supports the accepted view that chronic schizophrenics are 
much alike in their ward adjustment. 
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The largest factor, the Apathetic type, is much like Kraepelin’s concept of schi- 
zophrenia, yet seven of the schizophrenics in this sample do not show appreciable 
loadings on it. Once again the search for a general factor that might be described as 
“schizophrenia” is disappointing. 

Table 2 demonstrates the high relationship between low adjustment scores on 
the HAS and the Actively Withdrawn factor-type. It is interesting to note that none 
of the subdivisions of the HAS is differentially predictive for either of the two schizo- 
phrenic adjustment types. The subdivisions were subjectively determined, yet 
seem to have some empirical support”. That the subdivisions have pragmatic 
value with schizophrenics or other types of psychiatric patients must still be demon- 
strated. 


Apathetic Type. This factor appears to be the larger of the two factors and is 
loaded .40 or greater for 15 of the 24 subjects. Characteristic of this type of schizo- 
phrenic is the HAS item, Never asks for a pass. Unlike the withdrawn type, (he) 
Does not resent being questioned, Does not yell at the attendant, Does not do the 
opposite, and Does not refuse to do his duties. While these patients are somewhat 
withdrawn and inactive, as compared with normals, they are much more outgoing 
than the Actively Withdrawn type. These patients often appear rather stupid and 
insensitive. Much of their behavior can be characterized as ‘‘heedless of personal 
needs.” 


Actively Withdrawn Type. This type of patient, while also heedless of his needs, 
is not unconcerned. He is actively retreating from any contact with the world. (He) 
Never volunteers information, Needs supervision with dressing, Never asks for 
anything, and Is generally interested in nothing. (He) Does not seem to enjoy being 
talked to and Does not always reply when he is spoken to. (He) Does not engage in 
any recreation and Will not help out on the ward. It is apparent that these patients 
are merely vegetating and will resist any efforts to interest them in anything. 

Of the three types of schizophrenics proposed by Jenkins®?, the type With 
Psychotic Reorganization is missing in this study. However, Jenkins’ Withdrawn 
type does correspond well to the Actively Withdrawn of this study. Furthermore, 
the type designated as Disorganized seems very much like the Apathetic of this 
study. The absence of the type With Psychotic Reorganization is probably ex- 
plained by reference to two things. First, the chronic nature of the sampling would 
tend to limit the number of actively paranoid individuals encountered, and second, 
the test items provided little opportunity for the sampling of characteristically 
paranoid features. 

It is felt that this study has provided some cross-validation for previous studies 
of schizophrenia and has helped illustrate the changes in factorial constellation that 
may occur when the domain is viewed from a different vantage point. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Hospital Adjustment Scale ratings of twenty-four diagnosed schizo- 
phrenics and one hypothetical normal were submitted to a transposed multiple- 
group factor analysis. Two factors were revealed: the A pathelic Type and the Active- 
ly Withdrawn Type. Agreement with other studies is discussed. 
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HYPOHIDROSIS: A CASE STUDY 


J. L. MCCARY, PH.D. JAMES ALBERT BROWN, M. D. 
University of Houston Almeda Clinic, Houston, Texas 


PROBLEM 


A 19 year old, single, white male, 6 years older than his only sibling (female), 
came for treatment because of hypohidrosis—diminished perspiration—an ailment 
he had developed 5 months previously while he was an enlisted man in the United 
States Navy. His mother made the appointment for him. The patient’s only com- 
plaint, other than the hypohidrosis, was that he occasionally had severe headaches, 
which had first developed a short time after he joined the navy and which had re- 
curred two or three times each month. Physical and neurological examinations re- 
vealed no organic causes for the disturbances. 

The patient was a handsome, well-developed, ex-high school star athlete, of 
mesomorphic body build, 6 feet tall, 180 pounds. He was pleasant and talked readily 
if questioned directly. He did not look often at the therapist but kept his eyes avert- 
ed most of the time. He dressed neatly, if a little ostentatiously; and, although he 
was of Protestant religion (non-devout), he wore a St. Christopher medal which was 
prominently displayed by an open-throat sport shirt. He had a tattoo on each arm. 
He was of bright average intelligence (Wechsler-Bellevue). Before joining the navy 
he was an apprentice plumber, working for his father. 


PRECIPITATING FACTORS AND SYMPTOMS 


Shortly after graduating from high school, the patient and a close friend volun- 
teered for a four-year tour in the U. 8. Navy. The second night he was in boot camp 
he and “a group of buddies went over the hill” because they ‘‘didn’t like that taking 
orders.” He stated that he had never taken orders from anyone before, wasn’t pre- 
pared for it and didn’t like it. He was given 10 days restriction at Captain’s Mast as 
punishment. Five months later he was 6 hours absent over leave from week-end 
liberty, receiving this time 14 days restriction at Captain’s Mast. These were the 
only two such occurrences he experienced while in the service. 

The patient first developed his headaches 5 months after enlisting in the navy 
on an occasion when he was ‘“‘just riding around”’ with his parents who were visiting 
him at his navy base. For this first headache he could gain no relief with medication. 
The best treatment seemed to be a few hours of sleep, at the end of which the head- 
aches would be gone. These headaches persisted regularly—about 2 or 3 per month— 
until the patient was discharged from the navy, at which time they stopped tempor- 
arily. However, there was no relief from the other symptoms. The patient reported 
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that he had been “nervous” before joining the navy and not in very good health 
(although he could not report specific symptoms), but that he settled down after 
entering the service. 

A short time after he developed his first headache, he was assigned to a ship 
where he served satisfactorily until his hypohidrosis developed. He reported that 
he got along well with most people aboard, officers and men, and was especially fond 
of his boat officer. However, he had some difficulty with his chief petty officer. His 
dislike for the petty officer developed because the chief ‘“‘expected all the sailors to 
get in a hurry for him.” The only other exception to his good behavior was one oc- 
casion when he had a fight aboard ship with one of the men who bothered him. He 
could not recall what caused him to be upset. The fight itself consisted of one punch, 
landed by the patient, which knocked his opponent down. Other men separated the 
two and nothing else came of the disturbance. 

Two months after he started his sea duty, the patient and two friends made ap- 
plication for discharge from the navy, giving family hardship as cause. He stated 
that his parents were deeply in debt and he felt they needed the financial help he 
would be able to give them if he had a civilian job. It took 8 weeks for his request to 
be acted on. Although his friends were both released, one on a hardship discharge, 
the other on a medical discharge (ulcer), the patient’s request was refused. He stated 
that he was not bothered by this turn of events, even though he had thought that 
he would be upset if he failed to get the discharge. He accounted for his failure to 
get upset by the fact that his parents’ financial condition had improved substantially 
during the 8 weeks. On one other occasion the patient talked with his chaplain and 
tried to get a transfer to a naval base near his home, but nothing ever came of this 
attempt. 

Three weeks before his ship was to return to the United States, the patient, 
while removing a small pump from his boat, began to sting all over and noticed a 
slight rash. He also noticed that he was not perspiring. He took off his jacket and 
sat down for awhile and the sting and rash disappeared. Gradually, however, the 
condition grew worse every time he did any work or was in any place which would 
ordinarily cause him to perspire. Eventually he had to sit under a fan all the time 
and the ship’s physician sent him to a shore base hospital. He developed the first 
symptoms in early February and was sent to the hospital March 28, almost two 
months later. 

The patient was in the hospital for four months, primarily for observation, al- 
though he was given one ‘‘test or shot which was supposed to cause sweating within 
two minutes.” Several dermatologists in the hospital examined him and told him to 
seek psychological help, adding, however, that they did not know whether or not it 
would help his condition. He did not see a psychiatrist or psychologist while in the 
hospital. 

During his four months in the hospital, the patient had “several nightmares,” 
but could recall only two. On one occasion he dreamed he and a close friend were 
having a fight and several people were restraining him. He woke up screaming and 
fighting. In the other dream he thought someone was “laying out under a sheet” 
and that he “was running back and forth over them in a car.” 

After four months in the hospital—15 months in the service altogether—the 
patient was discharged. He was given a 10% disability rating because of his condi- 
tion. At his home in Texas, his condition became much worse because of the ex- 
cessive heat, and he gained relief from his condition only while staying in an air- 
conditioned room, which he left only at night, early in the morning or late afternoon. 
Prolonged activity or excessive heat would cause him to lose consciousness inasmuch 
as he could not gain relief through perspiring. 


Past History 


The patient was born when both parents, who are still living, were 24 years old. 
He was delivered with instruments but no unusual complications resulted. As a child, 
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the patient had few illnesses: whooping cough at age 9 months, and thereafter, 
only an occasional cold or slight fever, sometimes associated with tonsillitis. 

The mother, who gave most of the history on the patient, is a friendly and 
understunding person who has “always shown a normal concern over the boy but has 
never been over-protective.’”’ She spent 6-8 weeks in a tuberculosis hospital when 
the patient was 8 years old but returned home before her doctor dismissed her be- 
cause she missed her children and husband. A practical nurse, living in the home, 
cared for the children while the mother was in the hospital. 

The father has always been a hard working man and an adequate provider. 
During the patient’s early life the father worked as a truck driver, and was often 
gone from home for a week at a time; but his absence did not appear to upset the 
children. His only serious illness was one incident of typhoid. When the patient was 
4 years of age, his father attempted to teach him to swim by tossing him in the water. 
He developed a fear of water from this episode and kept the fear until he joined the 
navy and had to learn to swim. 

The patient was an exceptionally good child when young and cried very little. 
He was toilet trained at an early age but apparently without unusual problems. He 
was considered to be a smart child, if often somewhat stubborn. Living in the city 
and attending schools near his home, he had a good attendance record and never got 
into trouble with teachers or pupils. He usually made average grades in school, al- 
though he did fail one English course in junior high school. 

Nothing unusual happened during the patient’s youth; but, as he developed 
physically, he began to show some outbursts of aggression. About the time he enter- 
ed junior high school he began to have a number of fights, which he usually won. 
He resented being “given orders” and would cooperate much more freely if asked to 
do something. He also resented it strongly when anyone—especially a man—put his 
hands on him. 

He occasionally got into trouble with the law, usually for speeding or running 
red lights but sometimes for gang fights and gang troubles. 

The patient was an outstanding football player in high school and was offered 
several scholarships, but refused them because he didn’t want to leave his home town 
and wasn’t ready for college. He stayed one week at one university but decided 
against enrolling. 

He obtained most of his sexual education from other boys at school and denies 
any guilt or other problems in this area. He had his first intercourse at age 14 and 
has continued fairly regularly since that time. He denied any homosexual experiences. 

After graduating from high school, he worked for his father, who owned a 
plumbing concern, as an apprentice plumber. He went out almost every night and 
continued to have minor brushes with the law because of speeding, fighting, etc. He 
joined the navy when just 18, partly in order to avoid more conflict and fines with 
the police department. 


CourRsE OF TREATMENT 


During the first few therapeutic sessions, the patient was seen at night since it 
was in the middle of the summer and he could not be in the heat, his symptoms being 
rather severe at that time. He was seen twice a week. 

The problem was discussed with the patient for several sessions; but, because of 
his apparent inability to gain any understanding of the etiological factors involved, 
and because of his continuing problem with his symptoms, it was decided to use 
narcosis and hypnosis as an adjunct to psychotherapy. 

During the first pentothal interview he became very tense and developed a 
tingling and itching sensation over his entire body. This reaction disappeared after 
a few minutes of suggestion. He began to perspire slightly on his upper lip and be- 
tween his fingers as a result both of suggestion and of discussion of his emotional 
feeling toward the navy and the way he was treated while in the service. At the end 
of the first session the patient reported that he felt as if the rash were returning. 
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During the second pentothal interview, 5 days after the first, the patient dis- 
cussed the guilt he felt as a result of getting out of the service the way he did. He 
stated that after he recovered he intended to re-enlist in the navy to show them that 
he is a strong person. Although the patient perspired considerably more during the 
discussion of his problem in the second interview than he did during the first, he 
reported that his condition had not improved away from the clinic, despite sug- 
gestions which had been given him while under the influence of the drug. 

At the beginning of the next session the patient reported that a few nights be- 
fore he had put his head on his arm in order to rest and noticed that he had per- 
spired on his forehead. He was not given pentothal during this session, but was en- 
couraged to discuss his reactions under the drug and how these reactions were re- 
lated to his problem. He reported that for the first time he had begun to notice that 
he developed that same rash and itching sensation, caused by heat, when he was in 
an emotionally upsetting situation. He also reported that his hands had been much 
more moist than usual and that his skin no longer ‘‘cracked open and scaled off.” 

The patient was in the hospital for the next month because of “intestinal 
trouble” and was not able to keep his appointments. At the end of the month he 
returned for an appointment made for him by his mother. During this session, in 
which no drugs were used, he reported that he had developed two severe headaches 
during the past week, but that they had been relieved by pills and sleep. He dis- 
cussed his problem willingly but without emotion. 

During the next six sessions he discussed his problems freely and, during one 
pentothal session, repeated several times that, when he had tried to get out of the 
navy and could not, he “just had to sweat it out.”” When, in a waking state, he was 
asked to relate “having to sweat it out” to his symptoms, he only laughed, being 
unable to accept the association. During these sessions he was given post-hypnotic 
suggestions that he would perspire more, and that he would gain an understanding 
as to why he needed to develop his symptoms, together with their relation to his 
problem. 

At the time of his next appointment, the patient’s mother phoned to say that 
he had to go to the Veteran’s Administration hospital for a period of observation in 
regard to his pension. As a result of the observation and tests, his pension was with- 
drawn. He reported that at this time he was perspiring profusely on the hands, feet, 
and under his arms. 

A month later the patient returned for his psychotherapeutic session, the ap- 
pointment again having been made by his mother. During this pentothal session he 
related readily his need for rebelling against authority, stating that before the navy 
he had always had his way, resorting to force if necessary. When these tactics had 
failed him in the navy, he recognized the need for other methods of solving his prob- 
lem—thus, his symptoms. During the next few sessions he was able to discuss his 
“insights” during a waking state. His ability to perspire continued to improve grad- 
ually, his entire body now being involved. 

Just after being released from the V. A. hospital, the patient met an attractive 
young woman and married her about two months later. At about the same time he 
took and passed his examination to be a licensed plumber (he had been studying while 
confined to his room). He started to work regularily just after he married and has 
held this job successfully since that time. 

During the last few sessions, the patient discussed, in both a waking state and 
while under pentothal, the fact that he had developed his symptoms because he could 
satisfy his needs in no other way. His usual method of operating had failed and he 
had to develop some more adequate method of solving his problems. It was pointed 
out that after his needs had been satisfied—that is, after he was released from the 
navy—he no longer should require the specific symptoms and could give them up. 
This method of discussing his problems was used, along with why he selected the 
particular symptoms he did, and why he needed such psychological symptoms at all. 
After three such sessions the patient stated that he was perspiring as freely as he 
ever had and that his headaches had not returned. 
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With the disappearance of his symptoms, the patient saw no need to continue 
with psychotherapy, although it was apparent that he did not have a thorough 
understanding of his overall situation. He felt that he was well and that, since he was 
married, he would be “able to settle down and not have any more trouble.” 

Six-month and one-year check-ups showed him to be clear of symptoms; but an 
18-month check-up indicated that he was still having an occasional headache when 
he would get upset emotionally. On his own, he took up an active sport to help con- 
trol his tension. Apparently he adjusted to married life in a satisfactory manner. 


CoMMENTS 


It is interesting to note the number of times the patient was involved with 
events and items pertaining to water. He was toilet trained early, his father fright- 
ened him of water when trying to teach him to swim, he chose the navy for his branch 
of the service, his chief complaining symptom was that he could not perspire, he first 
noticed the symptoms while removing a small pump from a boat, and he selected 
plumbing as his profession. 

It has been stated that the mother had never shown a tendency to be over- 
protective; however, it was she who made the original appointment and the two ap- 
pointments following his hospitalization. 

Before joining the navy, the patient was always able to express his hostility 
openly and directly. In the navy, on the other hand, he had to conceal the hostility 
he felt when he was not discharged as requested, although one of his friends was dis- 
charged because of an ulcer. At this time the patient was told, or fantasies he was 
told, that he would have to sweat out his term of enlistment. A short time later he 
developed a psychosomatic disturbance which gave him an excuse for a medical dis- 
charge; kept his aggressive reactions, which he knew he should not express, within 
himself; and at the same time allowed him to defy authority by the simple body 
language of not sweating out his term in the service. His dreams were obviously an 
expression of his desire to release his hostility and aggression, as was his strong re- 
sentment of anyone’s putting his hands on him. 


MENTAL PATIENTS’ ATTITUDES TOWARD MENTAL HOSPITALS 
OMNEYA SOUELEM 


5 Midan El Cheick Youssef, Kasr El Doubara 
Cairo, Egypt 


PROBLEM 


The purposes of this study were to develop an attitude scale toward mental 
hospitals and to apply it to mental patient samples. It is obviously important to 
know what mental patients think of the most important treatment setting—mental 
hospitals—as they are the persons most involved. A survey of the literature revealed 
that no scale of attitudes toward mental hospitals has been developed and no study 
has been made on the attitudes of mental patients toward mental hospitals. 


METHOD 


An equal-appearing interval scale was constructed following the procedures 
outlined by Thurstone“: *), Using the ratings of 30 judges to eliminate ambiguous 


1This article is based upon a thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the M. A. degree in Psy- 
chology at the University of Oregon. A detailed description of the development of the scale and the 
results obtained will be found in the thesis which is filed at the University of Oregon Library. The 
writer especially wishes to thank the staff members of the Veterans Administration Hospital at Rose- 
burg, Oregon, and the State Hospital at Salem, Oregon, for their generous cooperation. 
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and irrelevant items, the original 307 item pool was reduced to two forms of 36 
items each. An 11 item sentence completion test (Part 1) was devised as a sup- 
plementary approach to the elicitation of attitudes. The attitude scale (Part II) 
was scored in the usual way by totaling the scale values of the statements agreed to 
by the subject. In order to obtain scores for the sentence completions, they were 
submitted to three clinical psychologists who were asked to assign numbers to each 
completion: 1 (favorable toward mental hospitals), 2 (neutral), or 3 (unfavorable 
toward mental hospitals). Inter-rater reliability coefficients ranged from .795 to 
.866. A copy of the entire test is given in Fig. 1. The scale values given to the left 
of each attitude scale item did not appear on the test presented to the patients. The 
first 36 items in Part II constituted Form A of the attitude scale, the remainder 
constituting Form B. 


Fie. 1. Sentence CompLeTion Test AND AttitupE ScaALE FoR SAMPLING PaTIENT’s ATTITUDES 
Towarp Mentat Hosp!tats 


What Do You Think About Mental Hospitals? 


Part I 


This is a study of what people think about mental hospitals. We would greatly appreciate your co- 
operation here in telling what you think and feel. Below are the beginning words of several sentences. 
Complete the sentences in your own words. Write in several words expressing your ideas and feelings. 


Since there is a limited amount of time, write quickly but be sure to express your real attitudes and 
thoughts. 


I believe mental hospitals are 

The worst thing about menta: hospitals is 

Most people think mental hospitals are 

Being in a mental hospital is 

Mental hospitals should 

Mental hospitals make me feel 

The best thing about mental hospitals is 

Those persons who fear being in mental hospitals are 
Those persons who hate being in mental hospitals are 
Those persons who are ashamed about being in mental hospitals are 
Those persons who like being in mental hospitals are 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


SO ONS 


— 


Part II 


Here is another way of saying what you think about mental hospitals. On the following pages you 
will find many statements people sometimes make about mental hospitals. Read each statement and 
show whether you agree with the statement or not. If you agree with the statement, underline the 
word “agree’”’ beside the statement. If you do not agree, underline the words “do not agree” beside 
the statement. 


Mental hospitals are evil and sinful. Agree Do not agree 
Being in a mental hospital is neither good nor bad. Agree Do not agree 
I would hate to work in a mental hospital Agree Do not agree 
Mental hospitals are nauseating. Agree Do not agree 
Mental hospitals perform a useful service in our society. Agree Do not agree 
Mental hospitals bring unnecessary misery to the patient. Agree Do not agree 
There are too many things to do in a mental hospital; a patient 

gets tired. Agree Do not agree 
Mental hospitals are neither to be enjoyed nor to be feared, 

they are to be accepted. Agree Do not agree 
Mental hospitals are houses of “living’’ death. Agree Do not agree 
Mental hospitals are perfect in every way. Agree Do not agree 
Recreation in mental hospitals is very entertaining. Agree Do not agree 
Mental hospitals are improving every year. Agree Do not agree 
A normal person could not stand being locked up in a mental 

hospital. Agree Do not agree 
Mental hospitals are a great benefit to mankind. Agree Do not agree 
We would be better off if no one had ever thought of mental 

hospitals. 
Many patients won’t want to be in a mental hospital against 


their will. Agree Do not agree 


Agree Do not agree 





(8.9) 17. 
(1.9) 18. 


(1.3) 35. 
(8.1) 36. 
(0.7) 37. 
(5.6) 38. 
(2.9) 39. 
(7.6) 40. 


(9.7) 41. 
(8.3) 42. 


(3.7) 43. 


(8.9) 48. 
(9.8) 49. 
(4.7) 50. 
(7.3) 51. 
(7.7) 52. 


(10.4) 53. 
(6.6) 54. 


(1.9) 55. 
(8.8) 56. 
(2.2) 57. 


(1.4) 58. 
(9.9) 59. 
(8.2) 60. 

(10.3) 61. 
(6.8) 62. 


(3.2) 63. 


MENTAL PATIENTS’ ATTITUDES TOWARD MENTAL HOSPITALS 


Most of those who enter mental hospitals might as well give up 
hope. 

Mental hospitals give real help in meeting social problems. 

Mental hospitals inspire no definite likes or dislikes in me. 

A mental hospitai is a place to rest. 

In mental hospitals they prevent a person from doing what he 
wants. 

Being in a mental hospital is a sort of vacation for a person. 

Most patients really want to be in mental hospitals. 

I guess the mental hospital is the right place for a patient. 

A person going into a mental hospital should expect the worst. 

While a person is in the mental hospital he should do what they 
tell him to do. 

Mental hospitals are quite nice and restful. 

I don’t like the idea of not being able to go where one wants to 
go, and to do what one wants to do, in a mental hospital. 

I don’t care whether mental hospitals are good or bad. 

I think that mental illness can be helped in a mental hospital. 

A mental hospital is probably the best place for a mentally 
sick person. 

The mental hospital is a great help to the mentally sick. 

It is better for a mentally sick person to be treated at home 
rather than in a menta tal hospital. 

I would dislike being forced to go to movies and dances and 
ball games while in a mental hospital. 

The men who started the first mental hospitals were great 
contributors to humanity. 

Mental hospitals are frightening. 

Mental hospitals are the most admirable of institutions. 

Both the evils and benefits of mental hospitals are greatly 
exaggerated. 

Being in a mental hospital] does not make a person feel he is so 
different after all. 

The money spent on mental hospitals could be much better 
spent on schools. 

Mental hospitals are basically immoral. 

Most mental hospitals give patients a feeling of unrest and 
anxiety. 

I think the mental hospital is doing most patients some good. 

Basically mental hospitals are a wonderful thing. 

I don’t fone what to think about mental hospitals. 

Mental hospitals are a blessing to mankind. 

There is nothing unusual about being in a mental hospital. 

Families of mental patients should be ashamed of sending 
them to the hospital. 

Mental hospitals have not changed much since the time when 
they chained patients and beat them. 

Some patients like it in a mental hospital—Three meals a day, 
no Worry 

You’d think there would be more practical ways of handling 
patients than mental hospitals. 

The hospital people don’t pay enough attention to individuals 
and how different everyone is from everyone else. 

Mental hospitals are as bad as concentration camps. 

If they would just let patients do what they want to do in the 
mental hospitals, they would all get to feeling much better. 

A patient is definitely being helped in a mental hospital. 

Anyone who goes to a mental hospital should be ashamed. 


The — of patients cured in mental] hospitals is rising 
rapi 


Agree 


Agree 
Agree 
Agree 
Agree 
Agree 


Agree 


Mental a are concerned with the welfare of every 
patient. 


Mental hospitals are a disgrace. 


Mental hospitals are so poorly planned that patients hate them. Agree 
Mental hospitals are snake pits. 


A 
In the mental hospitals they try to get the patients to talk 


Agree 
Agree 


about themselves too much. 


Although all patients do not improve in mental hospitals, 
most of them are helped. 


Agree 
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Do not agree 
Do not agree 
Do not agree 
Do not agree 


Do not agree 
Do not agree 
Do not agree 
Do not agree 
Do not agree 


Do not agree 
Do not agree 


Do not agree 
Do not agree 
Do not agree 


Do not agree 
Do not agree 


Do not agree 
Do not agree 
Do not agree 
Do not agree 
Do not agree 
Do not agree 
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SAMPLES 


Two samples of male mental patients were used in the present study: 95 men 
from four wards at the Roseburg (Oregon) Veterans Administration Hospital, and 
103 men from four wards at the Salem (Oregon) State Hospital. The VA sample 
was given the sentence completion test and both forms of the attitude scale. The 
State hospital sample was given only Form A. An attempt was made to obtain a 
representative sample of all capable and cooperative patients on the wards tested. 
The wards used in both hospitals included a variety of cases from newly admitted 
patients to old chronic cases. 


RESULTS 


The attitude scale was found to have a high equivalent-form reliability (.88 
between Forms A and B). Some evidence for the validity of the scale was inferred 
from the correlation coefficients of .59 and .60 between averages of psychologists’ 
ratings of the sentence completions and the two forms of the attitude scale. On the 
attitude scale the majority of patients in both institutions scored in the favorable 
end of the scale, approximately 85 per cent being above the midpoint of the scale. 
However, on the sentence completions according to the psychologists’ ratings a 
smaller majority (66 per cent) fell in the favorable half of the distribution. Analysis 
of variance revealed no significant differences among attitude scores of patients in 
the various diagnostic categories. The correlation of the attitude scale scores with 
length of hospitalization at both institutions was low and insignificant. Likewise 
there was no significant relationship between attitudes and patients’ ages. No sig- 
nificant differences in attitude were found in comparisons between the total samples 
at Salem and Roseburg or between comparable wards in the two mental institutions. 
Significant differences were found between wards within the hospitals however. In 
both cases the admissions wards and more active convalescent wards had more fav- 
orable attitudes toward mental hospitals than the more chronic and semi-convales- 
cent wards. 


Taste 1. Megan, STANDARD DEVIATION AND RaNGs oF ArtiTupE ScaLe Scorzs By WARDS IN THE 
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TaBLe 2. Mwan, STanDARD DEVIATION AND Rancs or AtTtitupg ScatE Scores By WARDS IN THB 
Satem HospitTau 








Ward J Ward M Ward 5 Ward 42 & 43 Total 
Admissions Active Diabetes Closed Ward Sample 
Treatment Cardiac Chronics & Semi- 
convalescent 
31 15 18 39 103 
4.0 4.1 4.6 4.9 4.46 
71 47 1.16 1.05 .99 
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DiscussION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The significant differences between wards, interpreted in the light of absence 
of relationship to diagnosis and chronicity in general suggests that further investiga- 
tion of attitudes be directed toward some other individual patient variables (e.g. kind 
of treatment in hospital, educational background) and to the ward situations them- 
selves (e.g. the kind of inter-patient relationships, staff-patient relationships, and 
general morale of the ward.) The greater expression of unfavorable attitudes in the 
freer situation provided by the sentence completion is an interesting finding. Some 
distortion of results toward the favorable end might have occurred because the scale 
was not given anonymously. Future studies might well include comparisons with a 
normal sample since the items were phrased so that they could be used either in a 
patient or non patient situation. With further refinement and application an atti- 
tude scale such as this might help hospitals assess general patient morale and in- 
dividual patient response to the living and treatment situation. 
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THE BENDER-GESTALT RECALL AS AN INDEX OF 
INTELLECTUAL FUNCTIONING 


ROLAND M. PEEK AND GORDON W. OLSON 
Hastings (Minn.) State Hospital 


It has been noted by some clinicians that there are quantitative and qualitative 
aspects of performance on the Bender-Gestalt (B-G) test which appear to be related 
to intellectual factors. Considering only the quantitative factors, Aaronson, Nelson 
and Holt studied the relationship between the number of figures recalled and the 
mental age and intellectual efficiency as measured by the Shipley-Hartford (S-H) 
Scale. The results indicated essentially no relationship between the recall and the 
indices mentioned; the product moment correlation between CQ and number of 
figures recalled was in fact negative. The present study was undertaken to more 
completely understand the relationship between these variables. 
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PROCEDURE 


From the files of the Hastings State Hospital were drawn all patient records 
having both a scorable 8-H and B-G. Patients producing a S-H vocabulary score of 
less than 16 were excluded inasmuch as the CQs were not conveniently computable 
from the table in the manual. The S-H was administered and scored as described 
in the manual for that test °’ with the exception that the patient was not restricted 
to the ten-minute time limit. The B-G recall was obtained by requesting the patient 
to “draw as many (figures) as you can remember”’, after removal of the stimulus 
cards and the patient’s original protocol and without the subject’s foreknowledge of 
the recall requirement ®?. 

Whichever 8-H subtest score (Vocabulary or Abstraction score) was higher was 
used as the best estimate of intellectual ability; the B-G recall score was obtained by 
assigning a score of one for each figure completely recalled and one-half where only a 
clearly recognizable element“) was reproduced. 


SUBJECTS 


The resulting sample was composed of 77 female and 116 male neuropsychiatric 
in-patients ranging in age from 14 to 72 years, with a mean age of 34.67, a median 
age of 32.17, and a standard deviation of 12.85 years. The skewness of the age dis- 
tribution was +.19. 


RESULTS 


The mean number of B-G figures recalled for the entire group was 5.09 with a 
standard deviation of 2.08; the mean CQ was 83.06 with a standard deviation of 
16.30. The distribution of S-H raw scores for the group had a mean of 28.81 with a 
standard deviation of 5.67. The product moment correlation between number of 
figures recalled and CQ was .34, significant at a .001 level, while the correlation be- 


tween the number of figures recalled and S-H raw score was .19, significant at the .01 
level. These correlations indicate that in our sample the B-G recall varies more con- 
sistently and to a greater degree with intellectual efficiency as measured by the CQ 
than it does with intellectual endowment as estimated by the higher S-H sub-test 
score. 

In order to determine any differences at various intellectual levels, the sample 
was divided into three groups of low, average, and high intelligence according to 
their performance on the S-H. The mean number of figures recalled was computed 
for each group and the significance of the difference between the means determined. 
The mean number recalled in the low scoring group was 4.53 while for the high group 
it was 5.40; the difference of .87 figures is significant at the .05 level. It was noted 
that 32°% of the high scorers had CQs greater than 100 as compared with only 6.8% 
of the low scorers. Therefore, to control CQ as a variable affecting the relationship 
between the S-H raw score and B-G recall, only those records with CQs of less than 
100 (N = 73) were sorted into high and low scoring groups. When this was done the 
low scorers (N = 41) had a mean recall of 4.34 while the high scorers (N = 32) had 
a mean recall of 5.03; the difference of .69 figures is not statistically significant. Con- 
sidering only those individuals with CQs of 100 or more (N = 35) the correlation be- 
tween S-H raw score and B-G recall drops to —.035; this group produces a mean recall 
of 6.19 figures, which is higher than for any of the other groups examined. 

Comparison of these findings with those of Aaronson, Nelson and Holt“? shows 
that although their age range is more restricted, the median ages of both samples are 
almost identical, and they apparently performed very similarly as a group on the 
S-H. However, for their 50 males they found no significant correlations between the 
two measures, reporting a product moment correlation (not significant) of —.10 be- 
tween number of figures recalled and CQ, and a correlation of .03 between number of 
figures recalled and S-H raw score. The difference in findings may reflect the greater 
number of subjects in the present study, or the somewhat greater heterogeneity of 
population (wider age range, both sexes, in-patients rather than out-patients, and 
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use of a slightly lower vocabulary score criterion for inclusion in the study). The 
difference does not seem to be a result of divergent proportions of subjects achieving 
CQs of 100 or more since the S-H behavior of the subjects in both groups is appar- 
ently very similar. 


PERSONALITY AND History Factors 


Since a consistent relationship had been established between B-G recall and 
S-H CQ, it was felt that it might be profitable to examine those cases where there 
was a marked discrepancy between the two measures. Accordingly, two groups of 
these deviant cases were formed: (1) those cases with a CQ of 100 or more but a re- 
call of 4 or less figures, and (2) those with a recall of 6 or more figures and a CQ of 75 
or less (which Shipley reports as occurring in less than 5% of his “‘normals’’). The 
histories of the individuals in these groups were inspected for the prescnce or absence 
of the following items: length of hospitalization; number of previous iospitalizations 
for mental illness; committed or voluntary status; involvement with the law; physi- 
cal assaultiveness; verbal assaultiveness, suicidal attempts; suicidal threats; sex de- 
viation; marital status; and diagnosis. In addition to the history items, the MMPI 
T-scores for these cases were tabulated and a mean profile drawn for each group. Al- 
though the N’s were considered to be inadequate for definitive statistical analysis 
(N = 9and 16, respectively), it was felt that these results might provide some indica- 
tions of trends which will be more extensively investigated as more cases accumulate. 

The following marked trends were noted: The high CQ-low recall subjects tend- 
ed to have a longer period of hospitalization, but with fewer prior hospitalizations; 
fewer of them were voluntary patients, and there was less involvement with the law. 
They had a greater tendency to threaten suicide. There was no overt sex deviation 
in this group, though this was present in 37.5% of the others; on the other hand, 
fewer of the high CQ-low recall subjects had ever been married. On the MMPI, this 
group tended to be less defensive as measured by the L and K scales, particularly L, 
and to show more anxiety and internalization of their emotions as measured by the 
Welsh AI and IR indices“. They admitted to more deviation on the clinical scales, 
most markedly on D, Pa, Sc and Si. They scored less than the other group on none 
of the clinical scales although the mean T-scores were approximately equal on Hs, 
Hy, Pt, and Ma. The mean Mf score for this group was considerably higher than for 
the other males, though no difference between the means was shown by the females 
of the two groups. Each of the two samples contained about half men and half 
women, which is a somewhat greater proportion of females than in the total group of 
193 originally studied. 

It appears from these data that the high CQ-low recall group is more overtly 
mentally ill and more willing to admit to such. They perhaps acquire less incidental 
learning but function more effectively in the area of abstract reasoning and judg- 
ment; they appear to react more ideationally and to introject more, in contrast to 
the more behavioral reactions of the other group. These tentative findings strongly 
suggest a complex interrelationship between the variables affecting performance on 


the B-G recall and on the S-H, and which are related to both intellectual and emo- 
tional factors. 


SUMMARY 


A study of the relationship between intellectual function on the Shipley-Hart- 
ford scale and the Bender-Gestalt recall for 193 neuropsychiatric in-patients reveals 
a correlation of .34 (p<.001) between intellectual efficiency as measured by the S-H 
CQ and the number of B-G figures correctly recalled; a correlation of .19 (p<.01) 
was found between the S-H subtest having the higher raw score and the B-G recall. 
The difference in number of B-G figures recalled for high and low scorers on the S-H 
subtest is .87 figures (p<.05). Patients with higher intelligence tended to get more 
CQ’s above 100; when CQ is controlled the difference between number of figures re- 
called in high and low-scoring groups is statistically insignificant, as is the resulting 
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correlation between intellectual level and number of figures recalled. It therefore ap- 
pears that the B-G recall is quantitatively associated with intellectual efficiency but 
not necessarily with intellectual ability. 

A preliminary survey of the few exceptions to the above general findings (those 
cases with high CQ-low recall and those with low CQ-high recall) reveals a number 
of personal history items and personality factors (as evidenced on the MMPI) which 
appear to differentiate between the two groups. 
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EMPATHY OR PROJECTION? 
RICHARD C. COWDEN 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Gulfport, Miss. 


PROBLEM 


An attempt has been made recently by Dymond to measure empathy by means 
of the TAT and later by developing an empathy scale®. She states“, “Pro- 
jection seems to be an antithetical process to empathy since projection involves the 
attribution of one’s own wishes, attitudes, and behavior to something or someone 
other than the self.”’ This study considers the following problems: 


1. To what extent is one person, familiar with a second person, able to 
predict how that second person will answer the questions on the California 
Test of Personality? (Empathy) 

2. To what degree is this prediction more projective than empathic? That 
is, is the individual’s prediction of another related more to his attitude toward 
himself than toward the other person he is rating? 


3. Is there any difference as to sex in the ability to empathize? 


Empathy is defined as temporary identification with a person for the purpose of 
anticipating what that person is going to do in certain situations. In terms of the 
present problem, it is the ability of one person to predict how his or her marital 
partner will answer the questions on 2 personality inventory. By projection is 
meant attributing one’s own qualities to another. In terms of the present problem, 
it is the degree to which a person’s prediction of his mate’s responses on a personality 
inventory corresponds more to his own responses than to his mate’s own responses. 


PROCEDURE 


Tke method consisted in having twenty-nine married couples fill out twice the 
California Test of Personality, Form A, for adults. The subjects were married for at 
least one year and had at least one year of college. None of the subjects were over 
thirty-five years of age. They were not asked to give any identifying information 
but merely to specify who was answering the questions and for whom they were 
being answered. They were given an addressed, stamped envelope with which to 
= the completed inventories to the author. The material received consisted of the 
ollowing: 
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Husband answers own inventory. 

Husband answers inventory as he thinks his wife did. 
Wife answers own inventory. 

Wife answers inventory as she thinks her husband did. 


To determine the degree of empathy that existed, B was compared with C and A was 
compared with D. The inventory was analysed in terms of three categories including 
the total score and two sub-categories of self-adjustment and social adjustment. 

To determine the degree to which the rating of the mate was more projective 
than empathic the correlation on each of the three categories between A and B was 
compared with B and C and the correlation between C and D was compared with 
A and D. 

To determine the sex difference in ability to empathize, the empathic ability of 
the women was compared with that of the men. A and C, the self ratings, were cor- 
related to determine the degree of similarity that existed between the married 
couples. The inventories were then randomly matched to establish a form of con- 
trol in the study. The empathy and projection correlations on the randomly matched 
inventories were compared to determine if the results obtained in this study were 
more than a result of chance. 


RESULTS AND DIscussION 


Product-moment correlations were computed to determine the relationship 
existing between an individual’s self rating and the corresponding rating of the in- 
dividual by the mate. Since the correlations on the projective measures in this study 
were usually as high, or higher, than the empathy correlations it was decided to com- 
pute partial correlations to cancel out the effects of projection upon empathy; or vice 
versa. The results are presented in Tables 1 and 2. 


TABLE 1. ProJECTION AND EMPATHY CORRELATIONS ON ToTaL Score CATEGORY 
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*Projection partialed out. *Empathy partialed out. 
**Correlation between A & D. **Correlation between A & B. 
{Correlation between B & C. {Correlation between C & D. 


TABLE 2. CORRELATION BETWEEN HvusBAND’sS AND WIFE’S 
SELF-RATING (A AND C) ON ALL CATEGORIES 








Category | r 4 


Self-Adjustment r 05 
Social Adjustment 65 01 
Total Score 55 01 








The argument might be raised that the items on the inventory are such that 
they would be answered correctly whether or not the ratee was known. However, if 
this were so then a random matching would be expected to produce results which 
would approach those obtained from the married couples. All of these correlations 
were negative. This suggests that the significant results obtained are not simply a 
function of the inventory but rather an actual measurement of one person’s knowl- 
edge of another. 
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The most interesting element to come from this study is the possibility that 
empathy and projection, as defined in this study, are not necessarily contradictory. 
In this study, they appear to exist side by side and are coexistent. Projection is not 
an antithetical process to empathy as Dymond believes. The high degree of similar- 
ity between self ratings (Table 2) helps to explain how empathy and projection can 
exist side by side. For example, if an individual actually were able to predict ac- 
curately how his mate would answer the inventory, this might well co-exist with high 
projection as measured here; e.g., relationship between an individual’s self-rating and 
his rating for the mate. That is, the degree of similarity of responses between the 
couple would show up as projection even though empathy was actually involved. A 
comparison of Tables 1 and 2 reveals this. Thus this similarity would appear as pro- 
jection because of the method used in measuring it in this experiment. 

Another result of interest is the differences obtained between the scores on self- 
adjustment and on social adjustment. The females showed relatively less insight 
into their husband’s actions or attitudes in the realm of social adjustment (P, .25) 
and their greatest projection occurred in this area (P, .02). This might be explained 
by the fact that the inventory is loaded with questions concerning work and com- 
munity relations. It is in this area that the females might be expected to show the 
least insight into their husband’s attitudes and feelings. That is, they would be less 
able to identify themselves temporarily with their husbands in this area. It may be 
that the husband has greater opportunity to observe his wife, than she to observe 
him, in this area. 

Notcutt and Silva“? suggest that the greatest success in predictability should 
be in those areas in which the greatest similarity of behavior or attitudes exists. The 
results for females in the present study do not confirm this; the results obtained on 
the males do support this. If one recalls that the males do much more projecting 
(P .01) than the females (P .10), the results of Notcutt and Silva can be explained in 
terms of projection rather than insight or success in prediction. 


SUMMARY 


This study consisted of having twenty-nine married couples answer a personal- 
ity inventory for themselves and also one in which they attempted to predict how 
their marital partner would answer the questions. The degree of accuracy of pre- 
diction was considered a measure of empathy. Also, the amount of projection was 
determined. In general, the males were far superior to the females in ability to pre- 
dict and showed greater insight than the females. The males also did more pro- 
jection. These results suggest that empathy and projection are not necessarily con- 
tradictory and tend to co-exist. 
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SCORING COLORED RESPONSES IN PAINTINGS! 


JOHN A. POPPLESTONE 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


PROBLEM 


Frequently interpretations of paintings are perceptive and acute but their 
‘fntuitive” bases have not been developed into a communicable scoring system. The 
present study attempts to contribute information toward such a system by com- 
paring the use of color in Rorschach responses and free choice paintings. Since this 
study is mainly methodological, the relatively easily identified and interrelated var- 
iables of color and psychosis were selected. If a close relationship should be found in 
the use of color in the two situations, the significance of color in paintings could be 
inferred from its Rorschach concomitants. If such a parallel is not discovered, the 
search for the determiners of pairting responses must be sought in other areas. 


METHOD 


The subjects were 20 residents of a public institution for psychotics, selected 
consecutively from newly admitted patients. The only basis for exclusion was known 
cerebral pathology and mental deficiency. The chronological age range was from 16 
to 65 years with a mean of 40 years. There were ten men and ten women, all native 
born monolinguals. 

The Rorschach test was administered and scored according to Klopfer®. In 
order to secure the paintings each patient was provided with white paper, 12” x 18”, 
a brush, and a tray of tempera paints containing randomly placed black, white, red, 
blue, yellow, and green pigments. The instructions, which emphasized free choice 
of subject matter and encouraged productivity, were individually adapted to the 
comprehension of each patient. No time limit was imposed but one subject was 
interrupted when it became apparent that he would have painted indefinitely. 

The author noted the choice of colors and the time interval during which each 
choice was utilized, all verbalizations, and any atypical behavior. Time and space 
limitations prevented an accurate counterbalancing of the Rorschach and painting 
sessions but nine subjects received the Rorschach first and eleven painted first. 

In order to compare the paintings and Rorschach, an adaptation of Rorschach 
criteria for scoring color responses was evolved and applied to the paintings. Al- 
though interest in this study was focused on color it was found essential to include 
the use of achromatic color in order to make certain comparisons. In painting, bright 
color is often appropriately supplemented by white, gray, and black to indicate out- 
lines, shading, or the realistic representation of achromatic forms such as trunks and 
branches of trees. Therefore C’ scores were incorporated in some measures of the 
painting responses. Following are the various scoring determinants and the criteria 
which were used to identify them: 


FC & FC’ Pigment in a definitely recognizable form and in agreement with 
the subject’s color and form descriptions. 


FC- & FC’— Pigment used to make a form unrecognizable as compatible with 
the verbal elaboration of a definite form. 


CF & C’F Pigment used to make an indefinite form compatible with the 
subject’s verbal interpretations. 


C&C’ Pigment used without any definite form consideration either in 
the painting or through verbal reference. 


1This research was conducted at The Mental Health Institute, Independence, Iowa. The author 
is now a graduate student at Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. The late Max E. Witte, 
M. D., Superintendent of The Mental Health Institute at the time of the study, originally suggested 
this investigation and made it possible by his cooperation in freeing staff time. 
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RESULTS 


A comparison was made between intellectual control on the Rorschach and on 
the paintings. This was expressed as the per cent of adequately structured responses 
(FC and FC’) of the total number of colored responses. The skewness of both the 
Rorschach and painting percentages was so marked that the customary statistical 
measures were inapplicable. Comparison of the responses of individual subjects 
showed such disparate achievements that performance on one task cannot be used 
to predict the other. For example, seven subjects received 0% on the Rorschach and 
a on the paintings. Only three individuals obtained equal percentages on both 
tasks. 

In order to describe more completely the use of color, the amount of interaction 
with color was computed. On the Rorschach, the customary method of quantifica- 
tion, the per cent of colored responses, was employed. On the paintings the per- 
centage of time spent on the application of chromatic paints was determined. The 
relationship between these two percentages was quantified by the rank difference 
method. Since this rho was found to be —.12, it would appear that interaction with 
bright color is not related in the two situations. 

This failure to find a relationship may be a methodological artifact, but measure- 
ments in both situations appear comparable in that both describe the time during 
which attention was given to color. Ruesch and Finesinger®? found more positive 
results in a research that has the same aims as this paper, but which differed method- 
ologically in two important ways. First, they estimated the size of the colored paint- 
ings even though they were irregular areas. Secondly, topics for art products were 
dictated. The patient-structured Rorschach responses were thus compared with 
experimenter-structured drawings. In addition, the fluid appearance of the ink blots 
was compared to the drawings made with a sharp point. The discrepancy between 
the results obtained by Ruesch and Finesinger and the present study may well be 
the result of these methodological peculiarities. The present technique appears to 
be a more valid method of quantification in that it measures accurately one aspect 
of a response, its duration, as opposed to a method that cannot measure completely 
its aspect of interest, irregular size. Secondly, since the amount of color interaction 
was measured as a function of time, it more closely approximates the Rorschach 
technique of dealing with the frequency of color responses rather than the size of the 
area producing the response. 

Although the quantitative analysis failed to reveal similar response tendencies 
on color responses in painting and the Rorschach, a qualitative study revealed 
three different groups, each homogeneous in its use of color but deviant from the larg- 
er group. All Rorschach records were examined to see if any behavior on that test 
was similarly homogeneous and confined to the subjects in the three subgroups. This 
analysis indicated that Rorschach rigidity is apt to be expressed in mono-chromatic 
paintings but is not confined to this technique, that the indiscriminate use of all 
available colors is accompanied on occasion by Rorschach bizarreness, and that there 
is a parallel between constructive color mixing and Rorschach adequacy. These three 
groupings of subjects with idiosyncratic color mannerisms thus indicated a more 
intimate relationship between Rorschach and paintings than the gross comparisons. 
This technique has the disadvantage of reducing the authority of the already small 
n but does suggest some communality of behavior in the two situations. Further, it 
identifies variables that can be utilized in further research into the development of a 
communicable description of factors which contribute to color use in painting. 


SUMMARY 


Because the scoring of paintings has been principally “intuitive”, an attempt 
was made to devise a scoring system for color use in paintings. This was applied to 
the paintings of 20 mental patients and the results were compared with their color 
responses to the Rorschach. Quantitative measures of ability to structure color and 
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the responsiveness to it on the two tasks failed to reveal a relationship. However, 
qualitative comparisons indicated that Rorschach rigidity, adequacy, and bizarre- 
ness tend to be expressed in color use mannerisms in painting. 
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RORSCHACH AND LEVY MOVEMENT RESPONSES: A RESEARCH 
NOTE 


GERALD F. KING 


Veterans Administration Hospital 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


PROBLEM 


One result of the wide interest in the Rorschach human movement response (M) 
has been the attempt to devise techniques which allow the study of this response in- 
dependent of other Rorschach variables (e.g., chromatic stimulus variables). The 
Levy Movement Blots“: 7 *) represent one such attempt to provide a more controll- 
ed analysis of M'. This instrument departs from the Rorschach procedure in two 


principal ways: (a) the blot stimuli are all achromatic finger paintings, and (b) the 
instructions provide the subject with a definite set to perceive human movement. 
Little research has been reported for the Levy Movement Blots, and the basic ques- 
tion arises as to whether this method actually measures the same psychological 


function as that represented by the Rorschach M. The data presented in this article 
are addressed to this question. 


METHOD 


The test results were obtained from another study“ in which the Rorschach, 
Wechsler-Bellevue Verbal Scale, and the Levy Movement Blots were administered, 
in that order, to 100 male neuro-psychiatric patients shortly after their admission 
to a VA neuro-psychiatric hospital. The instructions were in accordance with 
Beck “ for the Rorschach, and Zubin“ for the Levy Movement Blots. The patients 
were individually screened prior to the testing to insure that the sample would con- 
sist of subjects who were “non-organic’’, cooperative, minimally confused, average 
or above in intelligence, and not over 45 years old. 

On the basis of Rorschach performance, High-M and Low-M groups, consisting 
of 30 subjects each, were formed from the sample. The criteria were 3 or more M 
for the High-M and 0 or 1 M for the Low-M group. The two groups were equated 
for age, education, IQ, degrees of confusion and cooperation, diagnostic status, and 
number of Rorschach responses. 

The previously proposed scoring systems for the Levy Movement Blots® *® 
present certain difficulties for a direct comparison of M obtained from this method 
with that elicited by the Rorschach. The following two Levy measures were de- 
vised for comparative purposes: number of rejections and mean reaction time. A 
rejection was defined as the failure to produce a response involving human movement 
on any card. Since the Levy Movement Blots consist of 7 cards, with one being pre- 


tAnother technique for investigating M is the M-threshold method developed by Barron, 
which utilizes a series of ink blots gradated for stimulus threshold. 
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sented in three positions and one being repeated, the possible score for a subject 
ranged from 0 to 10 rejections. The mean reaction time was computed by summing 
the reaction times (in seconds) for each subject and dividing by the number of cards. 
This measure was based only on cards that elicited M. The assumptions underlying 
the comparisons were as follows: 
1. The High-M group should have fewer rejections on the Levy Movement 
Blots than the Low-M group; and 
2. The High-M group should have faster mean reaction times on the Levy 
Movement Blots than the Low-M group. 


RESULTS AND DIscussION 


The distributions of the Levy measures were dichotomized at or near the med- 
ians, and fourfold tables were utilized. An examination of Tables 1 and 2 suggests a 
trend for fewer rejections and lower mean reaction times to be associated with the 
High-M group, which is consistent with the rationale of the analysis. However, 
computed chi squares reveal that neither trend is statistically significant. Thus, it 
can be said that, with the sample and measurements used, no evidence was found 
for the existence of a relationship between the perception of M on the Rorschach and 
perception of M on the Levy Movement Blots. 


TABLE 1. CoMPARISON OF THE HicH-M anp Low-M Grovps IN TERMS OF 
REJECTIONS ON THE LEVY MOvEMENT BLots 








Rejections 
Groups None 1 or More Cards 


High-M | 21 9 





Low-M 16 14 





x? = 1.76 (N. 8.) 


TABLE 2. COMPARISON OF THE HicH-M anp Low-M Groups IN TERMS OF 
MEAN Reaction Times TO THE LEvY MOveMENT Bots 








Mean Reaction Times 
Groups Above Median Below Median 


High-M 13 17 
Low-M 17 13 











x? = 1.07 (N.S.) 


Another study by Allen, Ray, and Poole® has reported no relationship between 
the number of Rorschach M and the number of Levy M with a group of college 
students. Although the number of M seems to be a Levy measure similar in principle 
to the number of rejections, the present data were further analyzed using this Levy 
measure. It was found that there was also no difference between the High-M and 
Low-M groups in terms of the number of Levy M. 

Attention is focused upon two areas, the blot-stimuli and the test instructions, 
in accounting for these negative results. Besides possible differences in ambiguity 
existing between the two series of stimuli, the Levy Movement Blots (unlike the 
Rorschach) have only blots that are achromatic in nature. In regard to the latter 
variable, some evidence is available to indicate that color has no appreciable affect 
upon the production of M®). There is also the matter of contrasting instructions or 
sets. On the Rorschach the subject in essence is asked, “Tell me what you see”, 
while the Levy Movement Blots provide a much more restricted set as attested by 
these instructions: ““What are the people doing?” It is suggested that this factor, 
differential sets, is the crucial one in producing the discrepant measurements of M. 
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SUMMARY 


Data were presented in regard to whether or not the Rorschach and Levy 
Movement Blots measure the same psychological function. No relationship was 
found between the perception of M on the Rorschach and Levy Movement Blots. 
The difference in the instructions of the two tests was emphasized as the contributing 
factor. 
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AN AID IN CALCULATING Q-SORT FACTOR-ARRAYS 
JAMES W. CREASER 


University of Illinois 


In Q-technique, when several person-arrays have been correlated and factored, 
it is often desirable to obtain a factor-array, i.e. an arrangement of items or state- 
ments which best typifies the factor.! These items or statements are arranged in 
order of their contribution to the factor loading, and from these we get an idea of the 
nature of the factor. Also, variance analysis is done from the factor-array. This 
factor-array will, naturally, be most like the person-array which has the greatest 
loading on the factor. It will be less like the one with the next highest loading and 
so on for as many persons as are to be included in the calculations. 

In estimating the amount of contribution to the factor-array, the following 
formula, given by Spearman), is used to determine the weighting of each person- 
array: 


fa 
(1 ios f?,) 


where f, is the factor loading for person ‘a’. 

Each item or statement in a person-array has a value depending upon the pile 
into which it was sorted. When the weighting for a person has been found by the 
above formula, each item-value in the array is multiplied by the weight. Then the 
total value of that item for the factor-array is the sum, across person-arrays, of all 
the weighted scores. The final factor-array is, then, the arrangement of the items in 
ascending order of their total scores. 

Since it was felt by this author that more and more use will be made of Q-tech- 
nique in psychological research, it appeared that a table from which weighting for 


Ww, = 


‘An array, as used here, means an arrangement of items or statements in a fairly normal distri- 
bution in accordance with some set of directions. 
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any factor loading could quickly be found would be useful. These values are given 
in Table 1. 


Taste 1. Vatuss For Finpinea Factor Weicut From Tue Factor Loapina. 
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4.737 5.294 5.990 


x 


884 8.076 9.774 12.245 16.413 24 


_ 





In practical application, it is often advantageous for the weights to be expressed 
in small whole numbers, preferably not greater than 10. This permits the multiply- 
ing of item-values by weights to be done mentally and then punched into an adding 
machine. With some loss of precision, numbers such as this may be obtained if each 
of the weights, as found in the table, is multiplied by the reciprocal of the weight 
having the greatest magnitude, and then each is rounded to the most similar whole 
number. 


The following examples indicate the necessary operations: 








Factor Transformed Rounded 
Loading Weight Reciprocal Weights Weights 


1.992 .502 1.000 10 
1.714 .860 
1.373 .689 
1.084 .544 
-603 .303 
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HISTORICAL INACCURACIES 
J. E. WALLACE WALLIN 
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On various occasions certain inaccuracies have been pointed out that have crept 
into a number of historical reviews that have appeared in psychological and educa- 
tional journals“. ¥, 1%, 4, 15,17). “Errors whether unintentional, fictional, or wish- 
fulfilling, or minor or major, if left uncorrected soon become a part of the accepted 
lore of the profession. Unchallenged errors possess a perseverative tendency and 
sometimes a tendency to accumulate fictional accretions, just as the rolling snowball 
gathers anything in its wake that will cling to its surface. Even minor mistakes 
ought to be expunged from the record for the sake of historical accuracy” -*), The 
inaccuracies to which reference is here made have included the omission of vital or 
relevant facts and /or the substitution of fictions for facts. Because of recurrence of 
vital omissions or misstatements, I am venturing to point out certain errors con- 
tained in recitals of the development of certain movements with which I was in- 
timately identified at their inception. Corrigenda relating to clinical psychology and 


clinical tests appear here; those relating to certain special education developments 
appear elsewhere “!, ¥. 44, 18, 17), 


1. It is not a fact that “twenty years ago (i.e, in 1917) a group of forty-five 
men and women holding the doctorate in psychology and engaging in the practice of 
psychology in the United States held an organization meeting in Pittsburgh to estab- 
lish the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF CLINICAL PsycHoLogists. Professor Leta S. 
Hollingworth was largely responsible for initiating the undertaking. Among the 
group were many well known figures, including Augusta F. Bronner, Arnold Gesell, 
Henry H. Goddard, William Healy, Rudolph (Rudolf) Pintner, Lewis M. Terman, 
Lightner Witmer, F. Lyman Wells, and Robert M. Yerkes’ ® »- 25 f), I can assure the 
reader that not more than two of these persons were present at the organization 
meeting. These accretions remind me of the obscurities and misstatements sur- 
rounding the organization of the AMERICAN PsycHOLOGICAL AssocIATION. Even 
after an exhaustive investigation, involving correspondence with the survivors, 
Fernberger concedes he is not certain who attended the organization meeting or the 
initial meeting in Worcester, Massachusetts, on July 8, 1892 ‘1: P- 35; for a more compbete 
history; see2)| Nevertheless, by a process of exclusion her eaches the conclusion that 
G. Stanley Hall took the initiative in the founding of the American Psychological 
Association. 

Watson’s list of 10 or 11 “prominent charter members” published as recently as 
September, 1953“. P. #8) does not contain more than two of the bona fide founders 
of the said Association. Just why the names of the founders should be withheld in 
these historical recitals is not clear. Who were they? Let us turn to Miner for an 
historical statement published in 1932, which seems to have been completely over- 
looked by the historical commentators: 

“On December 28, 1917, eight (seven) members of the A. P. A. met at the Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology during the Pittsburgh meeting and organized the AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION OF CLINICAL PsycHouocists. They elected 47 members of the 
A. P. A. who accepted membership in the new group. These founders were Leta 8. 
Hollingworth, F. N. Maxfield, J. B. Miner, David Mitchell, Rudolf Pintner, Clara 
Schmitt, and J. E. W. Wallin. At the third meeting of this organization in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, December 31, 1919. . . the clinical section of the A. P. A.was 
started and the Association dissolved. Dr. Arnold Gesell acted as chairman from the 
clinical section and Bird T. Baldwin as chairman from the committee of the A. P. A. 
... Dr. J. E. W. Wallin acted as chairman of the Association of Clinical Psycholo- 
gists‘. »- »).”” (Parenthetically two of the founders became the first chairmen of the 
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clinical section—now division—namely, Francis N. Maxfield and David Mitchell). 
On April 3, 1940, Miner wrote me that he obtained his information from the minutes 
of the meeting held on December 28, 1917, apparently supplied by Leta Holling- 
worth who acted as secretary of the meeting. 

There was substantial agreement among the founders that some sort of organ- 
ization should be established to advance the standards of practice in clinical psycho- 
logy, but violent opposition to the establishment of a new Association developed 
instanter. In a personal communication under date of December 5, 1953, Dr. Mitch- 
ell wrote me that some person whose identity was unknown to him erected a large 
blackboard notice in the main building of a meeting that amounted to a rump meet- 
ing. This notice attracted a large crowd. “In a room which seated about 60 there 
were nearly as many standing as were seated. The discussion was little less than 
acrimonious, most carried on by some who disliked the notion of a new organiza- 
tion.”’ I did not see the notice and did not attend that meeting, possibly because I 
had left the city before the end of the meeting. 

It should be mentioned that the organization effected in Pittsburgh was merely 
provisional or tentative, pending the development of a satisfactory plan of organ- 
ization, which was to be drawn up by a special committee. Following the Pittsburgh 
meeting as continuing chairman, I appointed as members of the organization com- 
mittee Maxfield, Mitchell, and Hollingworth. This committee reported at the 
second meeting of the organization in Baltimore on December 28, 1918, held in con- 
junction with the annual A. P. A. convention. So much of the time of this meeting, 
which attracted a large audience of academic and clinical psychologists, was devoted 
to the presentation and discussion of the committee report, and the presentation of 
arguments for and against the organization of a separate association, that little or 
no time remained for the symposium on clinical psychology especially prepared for 
the meeting. The symposium, however, was published the following March in the 
Journal of Applied Psychology ®. 


It is of interest to state that three of the founders of the precursor of the present 
Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology are still alive, namely, Clara Schmitt, 
David Mitchell, and the writer. The last two continue as Life Members of the 
A. P. A. 


2. The agitation for the organization of a standardizing, professional associa- 
tion did not have its “inception in 1917 among psychologists in the United States 
Army during World War I,” nor was it “first’°expressed by members of the American 
Psychological Association at the time of the World War’. In point of fact, a few 
clinical psychologists had discussed the advisability of establishing such an organ- 
ization some five years before our entry into the World War. I distinctly recall dis- 
cussing the matter in personal contacts with Maxfield, Whipple, Pintner, and poss- 
ibly others a year or two after I left the New Jersey State Village for Epileptics in 
1911, where circumstances made me acutely conscious of the need of professional 
recognition or status for practicing psychologists“*. '*). The demand for qualified 
psychological examiners was precipitated primarily by the criticisms that had 
been leveled against the inadequate preparation of many Binet testers and ‘‘ama- 
teur psychologists” who were doing most of the psychological testing and diagnosing 
of mental deficiency in the public schools of the country at that time (® limited to the © 
earliest criticisms) Sixty-three per cent of 115 psychological examiners in the public 
schools in 1913 were special-class teachers or supervisors or grade teachers, most 
with only a two-year normal school course. ‘The Mental Health of the School Child 9, p. 392f) 
Many of these Binet testers (the term is not used in a derisive sense) were con 
stantly referred to in public meetings and in the press as psychologists. The word 
psychologist had suddenly acquired a new meaning, an extended connotation. Re- 
siduals of that connotation still linger, in spite of the exacting current training 
requirements for clinical psychologists, psychological examiners, and psychoedu- 
cational examiners. Similar demands about 40 years ago sometimes evoked ironical, 
sarcastic rebuffs or bitter denunciations. Some of those episodes that are available in 
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print—amusing from the present vantage point—will become a part of the complete, 
unbiased, veridical story of clinical psychology in America if and when it is written. 
A part of that story appears in The Odyssey of a Psychologist.“ 

One of the incidents that led to the Pittsburgh meeting, I am reminded by Dr. 
Mitchell, was an informal get-together of a few psychologists at the New York meet- 
ing of the A. P. A. in 1916. It was suggested at that time that a few psychologists 
engaged in clinical practice be invited to attend a roundtable to be held the following 
year at the time and place of the A. P. A. convention to consider the formation of a 
professional organization. Mitchell comments that “Dr. Leta Hollingworth was 
interested in the problem but no more so than several others.” She did not take her 
Ph.D. until 1916, several years after the agitation had begun. 


3. Henry H. Goddard was the first to introduce the Binet-Simon scale in Am- 
erica. His translation of the 1905 scale was published in 1908“) and the 1908 scale 
in 1910). Both were in use at Vineland before those dates (the actual translator 
of the scales was, I believe, Elizabeth 8. Kite, who died in January, 1954). Guy M. 
Whipple’s translations, which show evidence of the influence of the Vineland trans- 
lations, did not appear in print until 1910°°. William Healy, so far as I recall, never 
published any translation or version of the Binet. If the scale was introduced to this 
country by Healy “simultaneously” with Goddard ». 5), that fact never came 
to my attention although I scoured the literature at the time. 


4. The true history of the occurrences leading to the introduction of the resolu- 
tion passed at the Chicago meeting of the A. P. A. in 1915 discouraging the use of 
mental tests for diagnostic purposes by unqualified examiners is as follows. As part 
of the campaign I had been waging for several years in addresses and memoirs for 
the elevation of the competency of Binet testers and psychological testers I prepared 
a resolution intended for introduction at the business meetings of the A. P. A. and 
the Natronat Epucation Association. I went over this resolution at the Chicago 
meeting of the A. P. A. with Whipple, who was a member of the Council at that 
time. He agreed to introduce it in as omewhat revamped form ®, 1, and 9, 
Problems of Subnormality p. 4) Somewhat later I sent the resolution to a member of the 
resolutions committee of the NationaL EpucaTion AssociaTIon, which eventually 
adopted the resolution in the condensed form in which it is reproduced in Clinical 
and Abnormal Psychology “. 


5. The advocacy of internship training or practicum training did not germinate 
in the forties. It goes back to 1912 or possibly earlier“®. Among the greatest ad- 
vances made in the program of training psychoclinical examiners is the development 
of supervised internships. But the primary locus for the internship training of school 
psychologists or psychoeducational examiners should be in selected school systems 
rather than in hospitals for psychotics. The problems are strikingly different in 
many particulars. 


6. The history of the establishment of public-school special classes for the 


severely mentally limited—a related problem—has also accumulated accretions of 
fiction. That phase of historical inaccuracy is given consideration elsewhere“: ™, 


ADDENDUM 
Since this article was written the title of the Division of Clinical and Abnor- 
mal Psychology has been changed by action of the A. P. A. to Division of Clin- 


ical Psycology. To reference 12 should be added the following article by the same 
author: The problem of mental retardation. School Executive, 1954, 74, 50-61. 
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EDITORIAL OPINION 





A NEW APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM OF THE HIERARCHICAL 
ORGANIZATION OF PERSONALITY INTEGRATION 


Clinical psychologists everywhere should pause to give consideration to an ac- 
cumulating body of research evidence questioning the validity of current standard 
practices as applied to the making of clinical predictions and decisions. It does not 
seem unfair to state that our current methods of analysing and interpreting data 
from life history, self-ratings, behavior ratings by others, objective tests and pro- 
jective techniques are of questionable validity in relation to the types of predictions 
and decisions which we attempt to make from them. The pioneer investigations of 
Kelly and Fiske' on the prediction of performance in clinical psychology should have 
been interpreted as a danger signal warning us of the lack of validity of current meth- 
ods for making socially significant predictions about behavior. Subsequent studies, 
such as those of Holsopple and Phalen? and Holtzman and Sells’, indicate that using 
the best of available methods, the predictions of many clinicians are not significantly 
different from chance expectations and that frequently when the clinician is most 
certain of the validity of his judgments he is most apt to be in error. Indeed, the 
available data indicate great variations in the validity of predictions by different 
clinicians, with some clinicians performing considerably worse than chance. The 
general conclusion to be drawn from this trend of evidence is that many current 
methods and diagnostic procedures are not valid for the purposes for which they are 
being used. With greater availability of validating uses of statistical predictions, it 
is no longer tenable for the clinician to avoid empiric validation of his clinical judg- 
ments and predictions. 

There are many theoretical reasons for the practical failure of current testing 
practices to prove valid. First, in many instances testing practices have been founded 
on speculative theories which are themselves unvalidated, e.g. many of the practical 
applications of psychoanalytic theory. Second, there has been a general failure to 
identify and objectify all of the variables underlying the phenomena under study. In 
many instances, complex phenomena (such as schizophrenia or psychoneurosis) 
which are actually unanalyzed, have been treated as simple variables whose composi- 
tion was actually known. Third, there has been a general failure to discriminate be- 
tween etiologic factors which underly socially significant variables and those which 
have no important predictive value. Many tests have been reliable and valid indices 
of factors which have no social significance. Fourth, there have been great technical 
difficulties in establishing satisfactory criteria against which to validate test items. 
Lacking valid formulations of etiologic relationships, it has been necessary to utilize 
criteria of hypothetical validity which have not always been authenticated. Fifth, 
there has been a tendency to utilize single tests for multidimensional measurements 
far beyond any valid rationale concerning what could be validly expected from them 
particularly in the field of projective testing. Sixth, it has only been recently that 
factorial validation has become possible through identification of factors and marker 
variables. This development promises to revolutionize existing methods. Finally, 
existing tests make possible only a very incomplete sampling of the wide variety of 
factors which actually organize higher behaviors involved in the organism coping 
with complex environmental situations. 


1Ke zy, E. L. and Fisxz, D. W. The ‘mene of Performance in Clinical Psychology. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: University of Michigan Press, 1951 

*HOLSOPPLE, J. Q. and Pusan, J. G. The skills of clinicians in analysis of projective tests. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1954, 10, 307-320. 

HOLTZMAN, W. H. and Setxs, 8. B. Prediction of Flying Success by analysis of test protocols. 
J. abn. soc. Psychol., 1954, 49, 485-490. 
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Your editor is not personally surprised over this trend of events since for more 
than 20 years we have been very critical of practices which have involved the invalid 
use of methods far beyond anything which is scientifically known about them. We 
have been dismayed by the lack of any systematic foundations for clinical practice 
based solidly on basic psychological science. While many clinicians have become 
very proficient in the use of single techniques, few have acquired any genuinely 
eclectic orientation to all levels of organization of personality integration. The total 
complexity of the problem of psychological examining has not been widely faced with 
all its implications for a comprehensive system of psychodiagnosis. Psychological 
examining will continue to be invalid in relation to clinical predictions and decisions 
until it actually becomes able to deal with all the factors which organize socially im- 
portant behaviors. 

It was within this frame of reference that your editor began about 1940 to form- 
ulate the basic principles of a comprehensive system of psychological examining 
which would encompass all levels of behavior organization known to underly socially 
significant personality traits. Approaching this endeavor from a psychobiological 
viewpoint emphasizing the evolution of behavior both in the species and in the per- 
son, it soon became evident that the central problem was one of the hierarchical 
organization of personality integration starting with the lowest and most primitive 
psychophysiological foundations and working up to the highest level behaviors of 
which man is capable. We began by formulating an hierarchical level theory of or- 
ganization of personality integration, seeking to identify the etiologic factors operat- 
ing at all levels of personality integration in order to achieve an operational under- 
standing of the methods for diagnosing the actual determiners of socially significant 
behaviors at all levels of integration. Instead of starting with the common approach 
of listing current tests and methods and seeing what can be gotten from them, we 
started with a systematic theory of the organization of behavior at all levels of in- 
tegration and then seeking to discover how they could be studied with existing meth- 
ods. This was accomplished by arranging an outline or classification of statistically 
derived factors and then listing the operational methods available for their study. 
The central problem in all of psychological examining is recognized to be the identi- 
fication of the etiologic factors actually organizing socially significant behaviors. The 
purpose of this editorial is to announce the completion and publication of this system 
of psychological examining in a textbook soon to appear.‘ Our effort has been delib- 
erately patterned after the work of Sir William Osler who pioneered at Johns Hopkins 
University at the turn of the century to establish a uniform system of medical prac- 
tice to replace the conglomeration of medical cults and proprietor-owned medical 
schools which characterized prescientific medical education and practice. Whether 
we have succeeded or not will be left for history to decide, but at least an attempt has 


been made to establish the first comprehensive and eclectic system of psychological 
examining and therapy. 


‘TuorneE, F. C. Principles of Psychological Examining. Brandon, Vt.: Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1955, in press. 


F. C. T. 
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Devtscn, F. and Murpuy, W. F. The Clinical Interview. Vol. I: Diagnosis. New 
York: International Universities Press, pp. 613. $10.00. 


The authors are practising psychiatrists with long experience in psychoanaly- 
tically-oriented training programs for psychiatric residents. A subtitle to the book 
describes their purpose of outlining a method of teaching associative exploration 
which involves the attempt to trace specific interrelations in depth and to elucidate 
the structure of symptom formation. Following two introductory chapters, the main 
part of the book consists of verbatim recordings of psychoanalytic type interpretive 
interviews with comments to elucidate the dynamics of interpretive interviewing. 


Beck, 8. J. The Six Schizophrenias. Amer. Orthopsychiat. Assoc. Monogr., 1954, No. 
6, pp. 238. $5.00. 


This is a report of a five year research project on the subject of schizophrenia 
subsidized by the National Mental Health Institute and carried out by a team at the 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. Integrating the results from Rorschach analyses 
and Q-technique analyses of trait universes derived from psychiatric definitions of 
schizophrenia, the authors were able to differentiate six patterns of schizophrenia 
which are defined operationally in terms of variables having high loading for each 
factor. The methodology of this research marks a great advance in techniques for 
analysing symptom complexes. 


LowENFELD, M. The Lowenfeld Mosaic Test. London: Newman Neame, Ltd., 1954, 
pp. 360 with 144 colored plates in a separate container. Sold in the United States 
by the Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. $10.00. 
The Lowenfeld Mosaic materials are also available at $27.00 for a single set, or 
$43.50 for a double set. 


The author is founder and physician-in-charge of the Institute of Child Psy- 
chology, London. This book reports the results of 20 years of research with the 
Lowenfeld Mosaic materials which consist of 456 pieces of colored plastic in five 
interrelated geometric shapes each presented in six colors. Clinical experience in- 
dicates that personality characteristics are reflected in designs and selections of 
colors made. Part I consists of four chapters describing the origin of the test, princi- 
ples of classification of responses involving abstract patterns with and without re- 
curring form. Part II discusses clinical findings with groups of children, mental de- 
fectives, normals, neurotics, psychotics and in the study of cultural problems. 


THRALL, R. M., Coomss, C. H. and Davis, R. L. (Eds.) Decision Processes. New 
York: John Wiley, 1954, pp. 332. 


This book reports empirical research and theory construction growing out of an 
eight week seminar on The Design of Experiments in Decision Processes held under 
the auspices of the Ford Foundation in 1952 at Santa Monica, Calif. Two introduct- 
ory chapters discuss the relation of mathematical models to measurement theory. 
Part I includes five chapters on individual and social choice; part II includes three 
chapters on learning theory with respect to multiple choice situations, uncertain 
situations and game-learning theory; part III presents the theory and applications of 
utility; and part IV describes some experimental studies. 


McNemar, Q. Psychological Statistics. 2nd Ed. New York: John Wiley, 1955, pp. 408. 
$6 00. 





Meena, P. E. Clinical vs. Statistical Predictions Minneapolis, Minn.: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1954, pp. 149. $3.00. 

This monograph presents a theoretical analysis and review of the evidence con- 
cerning the validity of clinical vs. statistical predictions. The conclusion is reached 
that the validating use of statistics is unavoidable in order to demonstrate whether 
clinical predictions are significantly different from chance probabilities. 
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Ho.sopr.e, J. Q. and Miaue, F. R. Sentence Completion. Springfield, IIll.: C. C. 
Thomas, 1954, pp. 177. $5. 50. 


This monograph reports the development and clinical application of a 73-item 
Sentence Completion test. Illustrative records are given in detail but there is no 
formal standardization. The price seems excessively high for a monograph this size. 


ALLEN, R. M. Elements of Rorschach Interpretation. New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1954, pp. 242. $4.00. 


Along with the author’s earlier publication, Introduction to the Rorschach Tech- 
nique: Manual of Administration and Scoring, this book is offered as an elementary 
text suitable for a one-year course in basic Rorschach. 


Buium, L. H., Davipson, H. H. and Freupstee., N. D. A Rorschach Workbook. New 
York: International Universities Press, 1954, pp. 169. $2.00. 


This book is an introduction to Rorschach scoring presenting over 1000 self- 
testing exercises based on actual responses given by subjects. The student will find 
this a valuable adjunct to laboratory practice in Rorschach technique. 


Ferm, V. A Dictionary of Pastoral Psychology. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1955, pp. 336. $6.00. Definitions of psychological terms relevant to ministers. 


E1ssuer, R. 8. et al (Eds.) The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child. Vol. 1X. New 
York: International Universities Press, 1954, pp. 369. $7.50. 


EIsEnsoN, J. Examining for Aphasia. New York: Psychological Corporation, 1954, 
pp. 73. Revised edition. 


Hayes, E. N. Directory for Exceptional Children. Boston: Porter Sargent Publishers, 
1954, pp. 96. $1.10. A listing of private schools, tutors, summer camps, psy- 


chiatric and guidance clinics, state services, state schools, associations, societies 
and periodicals devoted to problems of exceptional children. 


Durkin, H. E. Group Therapy for Mothers of Disturbed Children. Springfield, Ill.: 
1954, pp. 125. $3.50. 


Lewis, H. Deprived Children. New York: Oxford University Press, 1954, pp. 163. 
$1.55. 


This monograph reports a ten year study supported in England by the Nuffield 
Foundation on problems relating to the reception, investigation and disposal] of de- 
prived children. A study was made of 500 children referred to a typical county re- 
ception center of which followup studies were made of 240 to discover their condition 
two years after their reception. The reception center plan for the care of deprived 
children was enacted into law in the Children’s Act of 1948 requiring every county 
authority to establish at least one such center. Social welfare authorities every- 
where should become familiar with the results of this experiment. 


WOLFENSTEIN, M. Children’s Humor. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1954, pp. 224. 
$3.75. 


GENGERELLI, J. A. (Ed.) The Psychological Variables in Human Cancer. Berkeley, 
Calif.: University of California Press, 1954, pp. 135. $3.00. Reports of a sym- 
posium held at the Long Beach Veterans Administration Hospital in 1953. 


Taytor, W. 8. Notehand for Psychologists. 15 Pierce Hall, Northampton, Mass.: 
mimeographed, 1954, pp. 5. $.21 in stamps. 


This system abbreviates most of the 100 words that are more than 50% of 
ordinary writing, many words almost as common, and many general categories, tech- 
nical terms, and common letter-groups. The system is well tested, is easily learned, 
and reduces ordinary writing about 30%, and psychological writing, 35%. 
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Essential facts and theories plus a basis for future research 


THEORIES OF PERCEPTION AND THE CONCEPT OF STRUCTURE 


A Review and Critical Analysis 
with an Introduction to a Dynamic-Structural Theory of Behavior 


By FLOYD H. ALLPORT, Syracuse University. This unique, dual-purpose 
volume provides the first comprehensive, organized survey of the major cur- 
rent theories of perception. It also offers a foundation for future systematic 
work in the form of a general theory of structure in behavior. 


The work opens with a review of the essential facts and theories of percep- 
tion, critically examining them in the light of scientific method. It then covers 
each of the current major theories separately, bringing out their strong and 
weak points and correlating them one with another. From this, the author 
eg a synthesis of the major generalizations more or less common to all 

eories. 


From this examination the need for a new and general theory of structure 
in perception and behavior studies emerges clearly. To answer it, the author 
proposes an over-all, explicit theory of structure. He then re-examines the 
various theories in the light of his new theory. 


1955. 709 pages. $8.00. Send now for a copy on approval. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 











D ts for Devereux Schools 


where the multi-disciplined approach is carried through 
to its maximum potential in dealing with the problems 
of childhood and adolescence. 


The Devereux Plan is a never-ending fusion of dis- 
ciplines—educational, medical, psychiatric, and psycho- 
logical—not only in diagnostic work, but in every con- 
ceivable aspect of BOTH staff and student experience. 


This, in turn, is made possible by a full score of geo- 
graphically separated, wholly autonomous, school-home 
units—enabling optimum effective placement in terms 
of both personality structure and diagnostic categories. 
Equal but separate facilities are available for children 
with “learning disabilities”; conflictual youngsters of 
average or superior intelligence; and other groups, at 
various age levels. Thus, each group can profit in its 
own way from a fusion of professional disciplines within 
a dynamically oriented framework. 


We invite you to see for yourself, at any time, what 
the Devereux Plan is accomplishing. Or, if you wish 
written information, you are invited to write to 


Joun M. Barcuay, Director oF DEVELOPMENT, 
Devereux ScHoots, Devon, Pa. 
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